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A REPORT FROM THE PRESIDENT 


On May 25, 1949, the following letter was sent to the R.E.A. Board of Directors. This 
letter is quoted here in full in order that all members of the R.E.A. might understand the 
two propositions voted upon and how they came about. 


At the mid-winter meeting of the R.E.A., which was held in Columbus, last 
February 6, an issue which has been impending — the employment of a General 
Secretary — emerged. For the past fifteen years the R.E.A. has operated on a 
voluntary basis. Since the Columbus meeting, there have been numerous con- 
sultations in which the opportunities and possibilities of the R.E.A. have been 
appraised and many different suggestions proposed. 


Recently, two of these consultations have brought the issue to a head. A group 
of the New York R.E.A. directors and members met for a Jengthy session on 
April 27 and made specific suggestions both as to a General Secretary and an 
increased budget. And, on Friday, May 6, a similar group in Chicago also had 
a lengthy discussion on the same topic and they too endorsed the employment 
of a new General Secretary and an increased budget. 


In both of these meetings the following two resolutions were adopted subject 
to Board approval. Similar action has since been taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the R.E.A. 


1. That Professor Harrison S. Elliott be invited to become the General 
Secretary of the R.E.A., beginning July 1, 1950, following his retire- 
ment from Union Theological Seminary. 

2. That the R.E.A. be asked to appoint a general program and promotion 
committee to draw up a more adequate program and adopt a budget suf- 
ficient to implement it. 


Since there is no annual meeting of the R.E.A. this year (1949), the President has been 
asked to poll the Board of Directors on these two proposed actions. Will you, therefore, 
vote “Yes” or “No” on the following: 


1. Do you favor the employment of Harrison S. Elliott as 
General Secretary of the Religious Education Association? O) Yes ([] No 


2. Do you favor the appointment of a National Committee 
to formulate a program and financial plans for the expanded work of 
the R. E. A.? Yes No 


In addition to registering your formal vote, will you please write me your feelings 
in regard to these two significant items pertaining to the R-E.A. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. P. FRANKLIN, President 


Replies to this letter were received from 95 per cent of the members of the board. 
The vote was unanimous in favor of both propositions. In addition to recording their 
votes, a number of the Board replied by letter giving strong encouragement to the proposed 
expansion of the R.E.A. program. 

Doubt was expressed, however, in some of the letters about the possibility of securing 
the finances for the required budget. A few expressed the opinion that we should not 
undertake the new program unless the budget can be underwritten for at least three years. 
The majority believe that the strong leadership of Professor Elliott, giving full-time to the 
program, would soon show marked improvement. They feel, therefore, that we should 
proceed if we can see our way ahead for a year or more. Also, a majority of the Board has 
expressed strong approval of the latter view. ; 

I have just returned from a second meeting of a group of R-E.A. directors and mem- 
bers of the New York area, which was held at the Riverside Church, December 1. This 
group met to consider ways and means of securing substantial financial aid in that area 
for the expanded R.E.A. program. A definite plan for accomplishing this purpose was 
agreed upon and will soon be put into action. ; 

Certain R.E.A. representatives from the New England Area also attended the New 
York meeting. They expressed the intention of organizing a similar financial campaign in 
their territory. Pittsburgh expects to start its campaign not later than January, 1950. 

Those who attended the New York meeting asked the President to contact R-E.A. 
members in other areas of the country and urge them to participate in this general cam- 
paign. This suggestion will soon be carried out in greater detail by correspondence. 

It is strongly desired that in this manner the financial campaign will become effective 
in all areas and that at the winter meeting of the R.E.A. at Columbus, February 12, fi- 
nancial returns from the campaign will be sufficient to justify definite plans for a greater 
future for the Association. 

The matter of setting up “a national Committee to formulate a program and financial 
plans for the expanded work of the R.E.A.” was also discussed in the New York meeting. 
It was agreed that this action should be further considered at the February 12 meeting. 
It was unanimously agreed, however, that the raising of needed funds for the R.E.A. should 
proceed as rapidly as possible. 


December 22, 1949. SAMUEL P. FRANKLIN, President, R-E.A. 


MID-WINTER MEETING 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel Sunday, February 12, 1950 
Columbus, Ohio 10:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


Many members of the Religious Education Association will 
be attending the meeting of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education in Columbus, Ohio, February 12-19, 1950. 
The Central Planning Committee of the R.E.A. has arranged 
the following program to promote the work of the Associa- 
tion and to help in planning for future activities. All mem- 
bers of the R-E.A. and their friends are invited to attend. 
Hotel reservations should be made directly with Columbus 
hotels (Deshler-Wallick, Fort Hayes, Neil House, Seneca). 


PROGRAM 
10:00 A. M.—The Next Half Century of the Religious Education As- 


soctation. 


What changes in direction and emphasis in the work of the R-E.A. 

should be made as we look toward the latter half of our first cen- 

tury? What improvements in organization and program are 

needed in order to better fulfill the special function of the As- 

sociation in the contemporary religious and educational scene? 

—Remarks by President Samuel P. Franklin, Ernest J. Chave, 
Israel S. Chipkin, Harrison S. Elliott, Emanuel Gamoran, Ernest 
W. Kuebler, Erwin L. Shaver, Leonard A. Stidley. 


—Discussion by members of the group. 


12:15 P. M.—Lwuncheon Meeting of the Board of Directors. (Reserva- 
tions for the luncheon must be made not later than February 6.) 


2:30 P. M.— Planning the Next Steps Ahead. 


The National Meeting — Samuel L. Hamilton. 
“Securing Effective Leadership” — Walter Howlett. 
Special Recommendations by the Board of Directors. 


4:00 P. M.— Business Meeting. 


Please notify the Chairman of the Central Planning Commit- 
tee, Lawrence C. Little, 2709 Cathedral of Learning, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., of your intention to be 
present in order that adequate meeting space may be ar- 
ranged, reservations may be made for Luncheon of Board of 
Directors, and more complete details of the program may 
be sent to you. 


Religion In Higher Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Institutions of higher education have enlarged extensively since the close of 
World War Il. The place of religion in these imstitutions has comtinued to play a 
varied role. It is well to examine this role occasionally. 


To E. W. Blakeman, who has been chairman of the R.E.A. Committee on Higher 
Education for the past ten years, we are indebted for assistance on this symposium, 
which is a continuation of one published in the November-December, 1948, issue of 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


— Editorial Committee 


Integrity in Higher Education 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 
Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago. 


H IGHER EDUCATION, in its presup- 
positions, its mores, and in its evident 
loyalties, stands more clearly within the 
democratic tradition than within the Chris- 
tian tradition. This is a conclusion that one 
gradually comes to, I think, if he has worked 
any length of time in a college or university 
— long enough, shall we say, to penetrate its 
pretensions that give a public front, or to 
sense the direction of thought and feeling 
among faculty people who, after all, give to 
the college its enduring character as a com- 
munity. This observation, of course, would 
apply even more aptly to the university, 
especially the state university, than to the 
college. For the colleges are sustained by 
traditions that are, in each case, frankly 
Christian, at least in origin. There is hardly 
a college in the country, if its history goes 
back forty years or more, that has not de- 
veloped out of some church connection. 
There has persisted in the colleges a sense of 


being church-related even when the official 
connections with a denomination have been 
dissolved. 
L 

The attempt to give the colleges, even 
where there have been genuine church con- 
nections, a Christian emphasis as it has been 
called, has been on the whole superficial, and 
in some instances a travesty upon the term. 
For when the concern to give education a 
Christian emphasis has been insistent, the 
conception of the Christian faith often has 
been such that no accredited school could 
comply without a well thought out strategy. 
Thus it has usually resulted in a cleavage 
between those who sought to conserve edu- 
cational standards and others who were in- 
tent upon achieving religious ends. Under 
these circumstances religion in the colleges 
usually would mean insistence upon required 
chapel, required courses in religion, and an 
annual series of services designed to give a 
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special religious emphasis to the campus life. 
Often the stress of the educational program 
would be in another direction, following the 
classical humanities tradition in one area of 
its curriculum, and the lead of the social and 
physical sciences in other areas. The campus 
life would thus be subjected to a variety of 
pulls and pushes with no clear sense of direc- 
tion or consistent conception of what the 
educational enterprise sought to achieve. In 
this cross-current of influence religion was 
apt to appear somewhat forced and super- 
ficial while the real business of the college 
followed along lines that were thought to be 
more substantial and enduring: such as the 
pursuit of factual information, understand- 
ing of thought processes, acquaintance with 
literature, historic personalities and events. 

Colleges are at different stages in regard 
to their religious relations. What I have 
described is a prevailing model found chiefly 
among southern and midwestern schools and 
to some extent on the Pacific coast. In these 
areas the colleges have struggled to bring 
together a more or less fundamentalist reli- 
gious tradition with educational procedures 
that ally themselves in part with the Renais- 
sance idea and in part with the modern sci- 
entific outlook. These outlooks cannot in- 
terfuse; and when they are made to express 
themselves through a common institutional 
policy and administration, they are bound to 
give rise to moral tensions which forever 
plague the sensitive educator. The insensi- 
tive ones are less affected; for they can either 
develop sophistications that smilingly carry 
them through their deceptions, or take refuge 
in a somewhat stolid opportunism which can 
always see good on both sides of an issue, and 
in the event of crisis, find reasons for being 
on the right side. 

The moral problem here is more acute than 
is generally recognized. It is the source of 
major educational frustrations in the opera- 
tion of the colleges so affected, and of seri- 
ous spiritual frustration among people, both 
faculty and student, who comprise these com- 
munities. 

Colleges in the east, and certain colleges 
in the midwest and far west which have 
arisen out of a concern to reproduce the cul- 


ture of the east in the west, present a different 
set of problems with regard to religious rela- 
tions. Here the Christian faith and the 
democratic faith have intermingled suffi- 
ciently to appear as a common thrust toward 
the good life. Usually there are elements in 
the tradition of the college which periodi- 
cally resist this fusion of democratic ideals 
and Christian affirmations, but the people 
who embody them are usually a remnant who 
succeed only in keeping the protest alive. 
They rarely determine the policies. 

There might be reason to ask whether or 
not these colleges have not found the solu- 
tion to the ever persisting tension between 
Christian and democratic claims in higher 
education. At least they have succeeded in 
bringing a certain integrity and dignity into 
the common life of the college. There is 
forthrightness in what is affirmed as an edu- 
cational and religious policy. There is 
democratic procedure, both among students 
and faculty, in dealing with issues that arise 
affecting these policies. There is utter lack 
of pretense or deception in what is publicly 
declared or privately pursued, for their com- 
mitments on religious concerns are in balance 
with their commitments on educational con- 
cerns. 

These institutions have steadily grown 
over the years in their effectiveness as educa- 
tional enterprises and in their prestige among 
institutions of learning. They stand as bul- 
warks of learning. In them the culture of 
the human spirit seems assured. 

Where the religious concern becomes in- 
tegral to the common life of the college, 
that is as a spirit of inquiry, a direction of 
learning, a quality of sensibilities in what is 
cherished or revered, the operation of reli- 
gion becomes dignified and genuine. It 
becomes evident in the personnel and in the 
relation among faculty people, in what is 
rejected as well as in what is pursued as the 
college’s policy. It appears in the celebra- 
tions and in the routine ritual of the college 
— its chapels, its convocations, and its vari- 
ous memorials. Here the religious expres- 
sion becomes the considered and reverent 
behavior of a mature people of taste and 
sensibilities. And as such, it is embraced 
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widely by the members of the college com- 
munity. 

These stand in sharp contrast to educa- 
tional communities where religion is made 
selfconscious and arbitrary. 

Nevertheless, maturity in the colleges car- 
ries its own brand of problems. Where the 
religious spirit is suffused with education in 
this manner, it tends toward identity with 
its ends so completely that it may not suc- 
ceed in illumining educational ends beyond 
its own practices. And the possibility of 
correcting those ends or functions may be 
less and less likely. The ideal becomes 
identical with practice, which is not always 
the same as practice achieving ideal ends. 

But if smugness is a moral peril, it often 
creates in institutions so constituted, a fixity 
of purpose that in time gives character of a 
defensible sort to its operations — character 
built upon stability. I confess that is not a 
high degree of character, but in comparison 
to the chameleon sort of colleges that can 
change with the shifting winds of doctrine, 
just to be in style, or “in the money” it has 
soundness, the integrity of being responsive 
to intrinsic, rather than to extrinsic, demands. 

Il 


On the surface, I have raised here only a 
minor problem. It may appear to be one 
that each institution will have to work out 
for itself. Actually, however, the problem 
is deep-seated and stubborn. No one col- 
lege can deal with it, except superficially. In 
fact higher education, left to itself, cannot 
find a solution to it, for it is a cultural prob- 
lem that is theological as well as educational. 

In part this superficial status of religion 
in higher education can be laid at the theo- 
logian’s door. For theology has been vir- 
tually of no help to the educator in giving a 
clue to a sense of value in education or in 
giving it direction. Roman Catholic theo- 
logians, to be sure, have access to such help 
in the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, and 
have consistently employed it in their insti- 
tutions, especially since before the turn of the 
century when Pope Leo XIII required it for 
study in all Catholic schools. Because of its 
availability, Thomism has become a topic of 
interest also among educators outside of 


Catholicism, who have turned to the problem 
of relating religion and education. 

But Protestant schools, on the other hand, 
that is, colleges and universities, which root 
back in a Protestant tradition, bear the stamp 
of a doctrinal miscellaneity which can be 
justified, theologically, on the basis of the 
individual’s access to God; but which can 
provide practically no clue to a criterion for 
the corporate life, whether a political state 
or an educational institution. This is more 
true of Protestantism as it developed after 
the Reformation, than of Reformation Prot- 
estantism. For the latter, despite its empha- 
sis upon Christian liberty, held to a certain 
corporate pattern that was consistent with 
the national life in which Protestant insur- 
gence took place. 

Now doctrinal anarchy is put to it when it 
encounters group responsibility. There is 
no reasonable recourse to hierarchy; for 
hierarchy per se has been repudiated. 

I submit that this presents a problem to 
theology which is of such consequence that 
what is done with it will determine the rele- 
vance of theology and religion, not only to 
education, but to culture. 

“The peril of Protestantism,” wrote Paul 
Tillich in The Religious Situation, “lay in 
the fact that it was a protest and that it did 
not achieve an adequate realization. No 
church can be founded on a protest; yet 
Protestantism became a church. Conse- 
quently it needed to adopt positive ele- 
ments out of a tradition, but in such a way 
that they would not take the edge off the 
force of the protest; therefore it limited 
them and crowded them into the back- 
ground to the point of neglect. As a 
result, the protest lost its ultimate meaning 
and became a doctrine alongside of other 
doctrines. The inner dilemma of Prot- 
estantism lies in this, that it must protest 
against every religious or cultural realiza- 
tion which seeks to be intrinsically valid, 
but that it needs such realization if it is to 
be able to make its protest in any meaning- 
ful way.” (pp. 154-155). 

There are two alternatives open to any 
institution that stems from such a tradition: 
either it must become assertive in the name 
of some fixed criterion selected from the 
several at hand, about which there can be 
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no further argument or inquiry; or it must 
become so thoroughly democratic in its pro- 
cedure that no self-conscious directive is al- 
lowed to intrude itself. As a result there is 
a general tone of civility and good will, but 
no clear envisagement of purpose. 

The former creates an intolerable situation 
educationally in which religion operates as 
an oppressive force. The latter must of 
necessity present an ambiguous situation, 
however highminded and tolerable. 

Now the problem, as it appears on the 
university and college campus, is a compli- 
cated one. For if religion is equated with 
the Christian or Protestant tradition, as it 
operates through some agency like the church, 
or Christian Association, a vast amount of 
sentiment and organized energy, concerned 
with the sense of value that has been dis- 
associated from organized religion, is over- 
looked. The problem is not clearly or ade- 
quately envisaged when it is viewed in rela- 
tion to one of these conceptions only. 

Every college is a three ring circus looking 
for a tent,—a tent that can make the areas 
of activity look like a big show. 

Now if you want to see an atomic bomb 
in action, let someone suggest that we have 
just the tent! It’s rather tattered and worn, 
but it can be stretched to encompass quite a 
lot of content. If you look closely you can 
just barely make out the letters, the fabric is 
so old — T-h-e-o-l-o-g-y. 

No one has had the nerve, save one— 
and he made a circuitous approach to it by 
way of metaphysics or something like it. 

If I might be indulged a few slightly shady 
figures of speech, I would describe the im- 
pact of religion on higher education in this 
fashion: Religion, unable to wed all three of 
these tri-queens of education and not having 
been invited to take up steady company with 
any of them, has sought to live promiscuously 
with all in the hope that some impregnation 
might result. 

And where its pursuit has not been aggres- 
sive, the procedure has been that of a man 
with a spray gun, shooting its perfumed in- 
secticide here and there, sometimes with the 
secret delight of one getting a timid revenge. 

They betray an admission either of the 


clandestine relation of religion to these basic 
areas of the college’s culture, or its peripheral 
relation to it. And this, I fear, is but a re- 
flection of our cultural-religious situation 
generally. How is this problem to be pene- 
trated? 

Ill 


The theological concern here, it seems to 
me, is to understand why religion, in its 
Christian expression, has become clandes- 
tine and peripheral in relation to the basic 
areas of modern culture. I think there is 
no satisfactory answer to the educational 
problem until some clue to an answer to the 
general problem of religion and culture is 
found. Any light this discussion can throw 
upon that issue will help to illumine our 
specific concern. 

We are suffering from the self-conscious 
estrangement which has developed between 
our democratic culture, set free from sectarian 
alliances, and religion which has never been 
set free from such alliances, at least in the 
public mind. 

Until we ask two questions, we are bound 
by this arbitrary estrangement. The first 
question is, does a culture like ours actually 
extricate itself from religious concerns simply 
because it affirms a strategey such as is im- 
plied by the separation of church and state? 

The second is, does religion serve a func- 
tion in society, any society — political, educa- 
tional, or otherwise — which extends beyond 
sectarian concerns and the religious tradi- 
tion? 

The answer to this second question is 
so obvious that we can hasten to record 
yes; although we need to be specific as to 
what we mean when we say this. 

The answer to the first question is more 
debatable. The answer depends upon the 
conception of religious concerns. When 
separation of church and state was initiated 
as a solution to religious controversy and 
tyranny in America, religion was clearly con- 
ceived as a concern of the individual or of 
a collection of individuals capable of sub- 
scribing to common beliefs, or to common 
practices. The corporate nature of the reli- 
gious function, the concern for values in 
process, issuing in created goods at this. 
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stage of the cultural experience, and that, was 
hardly articulated, if it was intimated at all. 

Deism provided the controlling concepts 
at this stage of our culture; and in that 
pattern of thinking it was easy to think of 
the separation of religion and culture in 
precisely the same way that they thought of 
God as being emeritus, set apart from the 
natural processes, preserving in him all his 
regal qualities, but without portfolio. 

Nevertheless, Deism retained an incre- 
ment of religion in the operations of state 
by employing reason as a guide to political 
action. For this was 18th century reason — 
the nous, the logos of the retired deity, active 
now in man. This is not humanism, but it 
amounts to that in practice. It is humanism 
with overtones. 

But this suggests something about the 
quality of the American experience as it 
appears in our political life, our civic life, 
our educational life, our world of poetry and 
the arts, that resist the characterization “secu- 
lar” — meaning culture apart from religious 
concern. The religious element is tunneled 
in through this tiny opening of human reason 
which is viewed as spirit implanted in man. 

This gives to the democratic faith, where- 
ever it expresses itself: in Congress, in state 
schools, in the liberal arts faculty of the 
church college, a sense of embodying a reli- 
gious concern which is quite apart from any 
articulated religious tradition. I do not mean 
to say that Deism has persisted in our insti- 
tutions; but the mode of thinking, by which 
specific, Christian concerns and the more 
generalized, religious interests are distin- 
guished, has persisted. Liberalism, as it de- 
veloped in religious education, provided 
other bases for it. Instead of universal reason, 
it stressed the universal capacity to respond 
to the good. 

Now it is understandable that one who 
finds this mode of thinking congenial, can- 
not accept the stigma of “secularism” gra- 
ciously when applied to the non-Christian 
aspects of our culture, for he resents the im- 
plication that it is without religious motiva- 
tion and without religious concern. The 
operational good, empirically discerned and 
valued for its functional results, is more 


highly prized than that which can be clearly 
designated as being of Christian origin. 

Thus we are confronted with an element in 
our democratic culture which presupposes at 
one and the same time to be freed from reli- 
gious connection and to be possessed of its 
essential stimulus. 

This, as I see it, is the problem of our reli- 
gious culture: its parallelism which at the 
same time simulates continuity: two strands 
of religious motivation moving parallel to 
one another under the assumption that they 
are also continuous. 

The college is but one center of our culture 
that is haunted by this impasse in our think- 
ing. 

Now the theological problem that emerges 
from this impasse is that of correlating these 
parallel strands in such a way as to reveal why 
there is this sense of continuity despite their 
seeming imperviousness to one another. 
What is achieved here will illumine the rela- 
tion between what we have called the Chris- 
tian faith and the democratic faith. It will 
throw light on the relation between the 
church and the college. And it will help to 
clarify the relation between the Christian 
tradition and the liberal arts tradition which 
to date has been formative in the colleges. 

In attacking this problem, the theologian 
must be attentive to two concerns: (1) how 
the sovereign religious value, which philo- 
sophy of religion may call The Source of 
Good, might be translated into educational 
meaning so as to make it immediately acces- 
sible to the educator; and (2) how this 
philosophic conception of the sovereign reli- 
gious value can be explicitly set in the tradi- 
tion which implicitly has given impetus and 
shape to its formulation? 

We who work in the contemporary field 
need to be careful lest our language convey 
to ourselves that we are first to discover God 
in his true operative nature. True we have 
methods of discerning value, of distinguish- 
ing truth from error which were unavailable 
to less precise thinkers. But our very pre- 
cision obscures the glory we are trying to 
apprehend. And it may be that we shall 
have to recover something of the ancient 
imaginative capacity before our precise vi- 
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_ sion of the good can become the compelling 
reality for all men in our time. 

In any case, our apprehension of the Source 
of Good stands related to a very old search- 
ing for the living God. 

It is in this acknowledgement that we find 
the clue to a correlation of the two strands. 
The Christian faith must not be set apart as 
so many sectarian groups who must be re- 
strained in a democracy, while philosophy of 
religion pursues its uninterrupted course, 
clarifying the object of religious devotion. 
The Christian faith, seen as this persisting, 
searching after God, must be lifted above all 
sectarian traditions as the dynamic of our in- 
heritance which can never be contained in 
any formulation, however appropriate it may 
appear for any single generation. Philoso- 
phies and theological systems of thought 
have been the tentative tools of the intellect 
for grasping from man’s dynamic existence 
a measure of intelligibility. 

Perhaps our present-day theological and 
philosophical labor should be more atten- 
tive to the poetry and simple utterances of 
our historic faith than to the shells of doctrine 
that have been strewn along the way of this 
human venture as so much debris. For they 
contain the vivid and impelling portrayal of 
man’s searching spirit. They record the well- 
ing-up in his nature which reveals more than 
intelligibility that now is no longer intelligi- 
ble; for they convey the awareness of the 
living God, and the operation of God in 
human history which continues to press us 
into religious utterances and into attempts 
to give it intelligibility. 

We need to be humble then about the 
effort we are engaged in as philosophers and 
theologians, working upon this problem of 
intelligibility for our time, and realize that 
the vitality of our effort depends upon its 
continuity with this persistent searching that 
is in many places, but with forthright articu- 
lation in the churches that affirm the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The trivialities of the churches must not 
obscure this fact for us. Our philosophies 
cannot replace that faith. They must clarify 
and illumine it within this climate of thought 
that lends visibility to our thinking situation. 


IV. 

If this prologue of theologizing is sound, 
then I think we can so formulate our philo- 
sophical observations, bearing upon this hu- 
man search after God, as to bring what is 
essential in the churches into live and com- 
pelling relation to what is being sought in 
the colleges. And in like manner we can 
hope to relate the Christian faith to the living 
culture. 


Now if theology becomes aware of itself as 
the enduring concern to bring intelligibility 
to this searching after God, the source of all 
good, by relating it to the knowledge and 
experience of our time, and to quicken men’s 
capacity to envisage this sovereign Good by 
making them aware of elements in their hu- 
man situation which obstruct or aid such 
vision; and if philosophy of religion can 
conceive itself as the instrument of precision 
within our structure of experience and 
knowledge, then we may have a competent 
and well conceived combination of intellec- 
tual equipment in the religious field to bring 
to bear upon the education community. 

In one respect, the religious field, so con- 
ceived will be all fields of human inquiry, 
sharpened by the intensity of its searching 
after the sovereign value to which all value 
implied in the curriculum of study is re- 
lated. 

It is at this point that some revision must 
be made in our conception of the educational 
process as it operates in higher education. 
There is insistence in much current discus- 
sion that the educational process is a venture 
in rigorous intellectual inquiry, and that any 
deviation from this course, impairs the effec- 
tiveness of the undertaking. I know most of 
the people who advocate this view well 
enough to understand what they mean by this 
assertion, and therefore have no quarrel with 
what is intended. But this conception of the 
educational process carries a connotation for 
the majority of educators which precludes 
any genuine integration of religious and edu- 
cational concerns. For rigorous intellectual 
inquiry has come to mean a precise procedure 
of analysis that follows the scientific method. 
One by one the fields of scholarship have suc- 
cumbed to the lure of this simplified course 
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of instruction until every phase of the cur- 
riculum from literature to physics has re- 
duced the scope of its field to analytical in- 
quiry. The social sciences have become 
largely statistical studies with less and less 
readiness to venture interpretation. The study 
of literature has become a quantitative ac- 
quaintance with writers and subjects. Even 
the study of poetry is reduced to the anatomy 
of verse; and musical appreciation to identi- 
fication of theme and phrase. Philosophy, 
except where resistance to scientism is still 
felt, tends to become the science of thought. 
And so the quest for knowledge becomes 
the quest for facts and acquaintance with the 
processes that lead to facts. 


Now I have no intention of belittling the 
importance of facts in the search for knowl- 
edge. I mean only to deplore the shrinkage 
of the learning experience to this rather re- 
stricted concern on the grounds that it divests 
education of depth and elevation, and leaves 
it incapable of dealing with concerns that 
root down or that rise above the surfaces of 
human thinking and feeling. 

The correlation of the religious field with 
the educational process (unless religion, too, 
reduces its scope of inquiry) depends upon 
a deepening of this rigorous intellectual in- 
quiry so that the issues of existence become 
pertinent to the educational experience. 

Actually these issues which concern reli- 
gious orientation of life are implicit in every 
area of the present curriculum of the col- 
leges. Can you think of any field that does 
not involve, potentially, interpretation of the 
human situation in relation to basic concerns? 

What I am saying is that the curriculum 
of the liberal arts college, when attended to 
reflectively, with the basic concern of our 
human nature and destiny well to the fore, 
is a veritable mine of religious stimulus. It 
is silly to think that religion must be super- 
imposed upon it in order to be present or 
active in the college. Rather these various 
areas of study need only to be awakened to 
the deeper concerns implicit in their litera- 
ture and data. When this is done the courses 
in religion may assume a functional relation 
to all other fields as a more definitive in- 
quiry into data and meanings that are spe- 


cifically religious, and which lift up the reli- 
gious tradition in its entirety and illumine, 
with greater effectiveness than any other field 
can do, the sovereign value to which that tra- 
dition points and which all culture must 
serve. 

A distinction must be made here, lest this 
discussion be taken to mean that we can 
solve the question of religion and higher 
education by seeing to it that Christian teach- 
ers are placed in these various fields. I do 
not object to having Christian teachers, but 
I object to what is generally conceived to be 
the function of the Christian teacher in the 
college. It usually means giving a senti- 
mental turn to the discussion when oppor- 
tunity permits, adding a homily at the close of 
the hour, or getting emotionally stirred when 
some incident is mentioned that evokes a 
religious sentiment. 

From my observation of such college teach- 
ing this reduces both religion and education 
to a travesty which must be repudiated by 
discriminating educators. I am not talking 
about mushing up the curriculum, or of get- 
ting in a good word for religion here and 
there where the opportunity permits. I am 
insisting that the whole educational enter- 
prise, and every field of inquiry in it, can be 
conceived as an inter-related reflective study 
of man and his destiny. And that the tools 
and disciplines of every course can be made 
instrumental to illumining the issues of exis- 
tence which are consequential to every man. 

In this perspective, the dichotomy between 
church and college, religion and culture sud- 
denly disappears. For the lines that were 
parallel bend toward a common point, form- 
ing a wedge, a pointed arrow, however you 
choose the figure, which is better able, be- 
cause of its pointedness in pursuing a com- 
mon purpose, to make an impact upon the 
issues of our time. 

¥. 

I have pointed up in this discussion one 
basic moral demand in higher education 
which requires theological interpretation. It 
is the question of integrity in the educational 
experience of colleges, created by the un- 
adjusted tensions of conflicting loyalties and 
guides in the educational process. 
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This situation, we have suggested, arises 
from a condition in our culture at large in 
which elements of the Christian faith stand in 
juxtaposition to the prevailing aspirations of 
the democratic faith with no clear under- 
standing of their inter-relation. 

The frustration in thinking upon this is- 
sue is intensified by the fact that we are set 
in a cultural frame of mind which maintains 
an arbitrary separation of religion from 
other operations of culture, while at the same 
time acknowledging a somewhat filial con- 
nection between the two. And since in- 
dividuals within our culture bear the in- 
fluences and demands of both traditions, 
there is the tendency among individuals to 
assume that the two are one, or just different 
levels of the same tradition. But when the 
corporate consciousness of our culture asserts 
itself, the cleavage reappears. The church on 
the edge of the college campus is a symbol 
of this arrangement of mind. The depart- 
ment of religion within the college is a sym- 
bol of satisfaction derived when it is known 
that religion has penetrated the exterior. The 
all important question then arises, what is 
the department of religion expected to do? 
Is it to do the work of a Trojan Horse, or 
is it to settle down in the new liberal arts 
country, take out papers of citizenship and 
renounce its affiliation with the alien mother? 
Either decision amounts to a deepening of 
the chasm between the two traditions. 

Where the department of religion follows 
the second course, and becomes integral with 
the college curriculum, it may become ab- 
sorbed into the descriptive studies of other 
fields. The teacher of religion may then 
plead status among his colleagues by demon- 
strating that he is no more religious than 
they are. Being thus assured of his scholarly 
integrity, all will appear to be well. All will 
not be well, however; for this simply ex- 
changes the lack of integrity for an arrogant 
sophistication that is shallow and immature. 

This second course may, on the other hand, 
lead to an honest effort to fulfill the function 
of religion within the college community, 
and thus become a thrust in the direction of 
solving the deeper problem of religion and 
culture. 


Our intention in this article has been to 
suggest that a real solution does lie in this 
direction; but that it can be achieved only 
as the educational process throughout the 
college assumes a deeper orientation, becom- 
ing a reflective process in every field of study 
illuminating the issues of existence. 


To further this development within the 
schools, theology is called upon to pursue 
wider orientation of religious and Christian 
thought; not as is the usual way, by diffusing 
its thought and losing its center; but by car- 
tying the implications of its central convic- 
tions to their wider bearing upon the culture 
of the human spirit. This means amplifica- 
tion in two directions: (1) in its interpre- 
tation of the working of God, the source of 
value, and (2) in its interpretation of man 
and his destiny, the participant in values and 
their human embodiment. 


Christian theology has worked within mor- 
alistic restrictions that have hampered its en- 
visagement of both God and man. These re- 
strictions have imposed upon theological dis- 
course a two-fold character: at one period of 
thinking they have given it an exaggerated 
concern for the moral depravity of the crea- 
ture; at other times, an exaggerated emphasis 
upon his moral goodness. Both of these 
concerns state the criterion of religion in 
terms which overlook dimensions of the hu- 
man spirit that go beyond moral and ethical 
considerations. Consequently the demands 
of the spiritual life require little that point to 
significance in living of an intellectual or 
aesthetic character. The good man can be 
a wholly inadequate man in these terms, as he 
often is; he can be small gauged, unaware of 
the wealth of created value; or of the pos- 
sibility of meaning beyond the most com- 
monplace levels of existence. The will to 
complete the creature, or to awaken and nur- 
ture capacities in him to embrace or envisage 
the operations of God, the source of value, 
in all areas of meaning simply is not present 
in the religious stimulus, so conceived. It 
follows as the most natural result, therefore, 
that institutions concerned with the enter- 
prises of religion, shrink to the cultural pro- 
portions of this moralistic conception of reli- 
gion. They bear the stamp of character im- 
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plicit in the faith they preach. This is readi- 
ly detected wherever life’s meanings are of a 
broader gauge. And the schools, although 
they bear limitations of their own growing 
out of a preoccupation with the sciences, 
have been the quickest to detect it. The im- 
passe so often discerned between the churches 
and the liberal arts college is not to be ac- 
counted for simply by describing conflicts 
between religion and education, between 
Christian and secular interests. No, it is 
often the result of this difference of ampli- 
tude in their conceptions of the human be- 
ing — in what each holds to be significant. 

Now moral and ethical concerns are basic 
in any civilization. They provide the cri- 
terion and discipline of living by which an 
elemental integrity is achieved. If there must 
be a choice between them and the higher 
dimensions of human creativity, the religious 
man’s decision is clear. My objection is to 
placing them in antithesis; for with White- 
head, I believe them to be facets of the created 
event, which event is always distorted, im- 
poverished, incomplete, where the perspec- 
tive embraces one to the exclusion of the 
other. 

The perspectives which have guided our 
theological reflection, I am convinced, have 
been inadequate in this respect. As a result, 
theological guidance has been inadequate and 
the institutions which have sought to imple- 
ment its guidance, have been inadequate. 
Theology will never be equal to any conse- 
quential role in culture, nor in education un- 
til its perspectives are inclusive enough to 
relate the moral, ethical, aesthetic and reflec- 
tive interests within the single human life 


and to interpret human salvation and 
fulfilment in the light of this larger concep- 
tion of the creature. 

God, the creator of the human being, is not 
adequately conceived when viewed as a moral 
judge or as a liberal ethicist; he is the Source 
of Value—of all value, a gentle working 
within the flood of events, a sensitive nature 
within nature, transmuting evil into good, 
transfiguring the life repentant into a life 
redeemed, awakening capacities in men and 
women to discern the meaning of the events 
He has created; responding to the conditions 
which men, in their various ways may pro- 
vide, to further growth in the created event. 
He is the author of competence and creative 
discipline, bringing to bear upon the labors of 
men and women the sound working of artist 
and artisan. 


The God of the Christian faith, and the 
living culture, to which our lives give 
sovereign devotion, is a creative working of 
greater scope and significance than we have 
thus far discerned. And because our vision 
of His nature and working has been re- 
stricted, our conception of ourselves, His 
creatures, has been meager. 

In enlarging the scope of our thinking, our 
appreciation, our understanding of the mean- 
ing of God and the nature of man, and of the 
demands of the spiritual life of man, we 
shall be making the relevance of religion to 
education and to culture more evident and 
insistent. And in achieving this end, we 
will have provided a better basis for dealing 
with the question of integrity in higher edu- 
cation as it bears upon the religious problem. 


Dr. Cyril C. Richardson was inducted as the Washburn Professor of Church History at the 
opening of 114th academic year of Union Theological Seminary. This chair of church history was 
established in 1855 and has been occupied by such famous prodecessors as Henry Boynton Smith, 
Roswell Hitchcock, Philip Schaff, Arthur Cushman McGiffert and James Moffatt. Professor Rich- 
ardson’s inaugural address was entitled “Church History; Past and Present.” 


MARCH 12, 1950. One Great Hour of Sharing has been chosen as the theme of the Church 
World Service. There will be a series of radio programs which will come to a climax on Saturday 
night, March 11, 1950. There will be an attempt to get the major denominations of Protestantism 
to share in this relief, reconstruction and inter-church aid. 
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Values and the Non-Spiritual 


LOUIS WILLIAM NORRIS 
Professor of Philosophy, DePauw University. 


I 


tre of the puzzles about spiritual values 
is their marginal lines. They are 
identifiable as specific qualities of the reli- 
gious life, and yet they shade into, nourish, 
and to some extent draw nourishment from, 
many other values. Their appropriation de- 
pends to an important extent upon one’s 
skill in discriminating the environment in 
which they are embedded, and upon which 
they in some measure depend. How shall 
they be drawn from this setting? 

Christianity is preeminently a religion of 
growth. “Ye shall know the truth.” In fact, 
“the Spirit of truth” will come and “guide 
you into all truth.” Consequently Christians 
must eschew final formulations of their faith 
or fixed limits to their cultivation of spirit. 
This means that the more adequate one’s ap- 
propriation of spirit the more varied will be 
the circumstances in which it arises. The 
problem is to retain the essential character- 
istics of spiritual values while the interrela- 
tions of these values with their framework are 
traced. To value religious emotion for its 
own sake, as do so-called “holy rollers,” is 
fully as faulty an apprehension of spirit as to 
water down religion to the point where it is 
a mere synonym for “the good life.” 

To balance life so that it includes spiritual 
values that stand in proper relation to their 
non-spiritual surroundings is the supreme un- 
dertaking. It makes of man a unity of oppo- 
sites, the wnitas multiplex stressed by Wil- 
helm Stern. But “. . . the most significant 
personalities, as well as the greatest geniuses 
are constructed on [this] principle...” 
The chief difficulty in organizing experience 


"Dewitt H. Parker, Human Values. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1931, p. 402. 


arises from the fact that each opposing in- 
terest tries to make absolute claims for itself. 


II 


“Spiritual” is a term coming from the Latin 
word spiritus which means breathing. It re- 
flects the Greek word pneuma and the Heb- 
rew ru‘ach, both of which meant wind. The 
background of the term suggests that it meant 
the inrush of some power into man from a 
source beyond or above him, but which did 
him good. Jesus told his disciples that the 
spirit was “power from on high.” “Spirit is 
faith in the inseparable union between exis- 
tence and value.”* It is an experience or ap- 
prehension of power to attain ideal ends 
which is taken to come from God, the su- 
preme source of all values. 


A value is some satisfaction of a rational. 
desire, the fulfillment of a need to which we 
are entitled after testing. It is the advance- 
ment of a person toward his most legitimate 
enrichment. It is what results in the mean- 
ingful organization of life, the actualization 
of a noble potential. Spiritual values are 
then the qualities of growth toward ideal 
ends which man appropriates in his rela- 
tions with the superhuman realm he calls 
God. 


Historically, Christianity has oscillated be- 
tween a narrow and a broad, definite and an 
indefinite, conception of the nature and 
range of spiritual values. In Jesus’ own time 
his contemporaries disagreed about the emi- 
nence of values he prized most. Some found 
him a glutton and winebibber because he 
joined freely in weddings and similar social 
occasions, while others took this friendliness 


*E. S. Brightman, The Spiritual Life. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942, pp. 19-20. 
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to be an evidence of his life abundant. He 
held that straight is the gate and narrow the 
way, but also that many shall come from the 
east and west and sit down with Abraham in 
the kingdom. 

It was just because the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel felt that God was being too variously 
represented, that he was moved to name Jesus 
“the only begotten son.” On the other hand, 
the trinity was a theological formula to ex- 
press a richness in man’s experience of God 
which earlier beliefs had missed. Creeds 
were made and unmade by the church as her 
spiritual life was found to grow under a 
narrower or broader canopy of faith. The 
unity of scholasticism has been shattered by 
the experimentalism of modern science, 
though many have claimed that modern 
thought has brought thereby an enrichment 
and multiplication of spiritual values. 

Monasticism proclaimed salvation by re- 
treat from “this world,” but the modern social 
gospel has sought salvation for this world. 
The fundamentalist fixed on a few elemental 
factors simply formulated as the realm of 
the spirit, while the modernist has believed 
that spirit penetrates the whole of life and 
can be identified in many garbs, provided 
the inner processes of things are seen. Neo- 
orthodoxy has insisted that the spirit is given 
to some repentant sinners. But “the religious 
liberals reply”* that the spirit is to be sought, 
and largely found, by man’s own “scientific” 
efforts. 

Apparently the problem of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis in cultivating the life of the spirit has 
been a common one. For he says; 

“Lament with pain and sighing that thou 
art yet... 

So unwatchful over thy outward senses, 
so often entangled with many vain fancies; 

So much inclined to outward things, so neg- 
ligent in things inward and spiritual; 

So prone to laughter and unbridled mirth, 
so hard and indisposed to tears and compunc- 
i and other thy defects being confessed 
and bewailed . . . make thou a firm resolution 
to be always amending thy life, and making 
progress that is good.”* 


5H. N. Wieman, et al., Religious Liberals Reply. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1947. Note that this 
volume is not representative of all liberals. 


“The Imitation of Christ. Bk. IV, ch. 7. 


May it not be that “things inward and spir- 
itual” are not entangled to their harm with 
“many vain fancies,” but are actually involved 
with them by their very nature? 

Ill 

Help in ing the environment 
of spiritual values can be drawn from the 
Hegelian doctrine of reflection. An object 
can be defined through reference to its 
neighbors by showing its similarities to and 
differences from them. In a real sense it de- 
fives its “nature,” or at least we grasp its 
“nature,” by reference to these neighbors. 
Americans, when defined by contrast to 
Italians, drew some of their meaning from 
the nature of Italians. So spiritual values 
derive their meaning to some extent by refer- 
ence to their non-spiritual opposites. 

In the first place, spiritual values come, as 
noted above, from God. “Religion bespeaks 
both a ‘God in me’ (immanence) and a ‘God 
over me’ (transcendence), as well as the 
continuous movement between the two given 
poles of ‘love-in-union’ and ‘reverence-from- 
afar-off.’”> The curious paradox arises, 
therefore, that man must cultivate purely hu- 
man values in order to appropriate divine 
values. God will be “in me” in an im 
sense in proportion as I am far off from him 
busy with my affairs. Man’s search for and 
love of God are subject to the limits of all 
love. “. .. While the lover would give all 
and spend himself wholly in devotion, he 
must yet have something to give, and be 
something on his own account in order that 
his beloved may deem him a worthy lover. 
God himself could not wish me to be as noth- 
ing in his sight." He would rather wish me 
to be occupied with work of my own. 

A look at some of the common fruits of 
the divine spirit will show that they depend 
to an important degree on human culture. 
Illumination of human perplexity about vo- 
cational choice, group loyalties, or even sin, 
come not out of the blue but after a decent 
day’s work at these problems. The origin 
and extent of the illumination may not be 


Erich Przywara, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1935. P. 3 


"Parker, op. cit., p. 386. 
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entirely clear but it follows the lead of hu- 
man search. The greatest illuminations are 
in the realms of greatest experience. Simi- 
larly, unusual power to resist temptation, or 
to endure suffering, or to build up health, or 
to influence others, follows a course set up 
by patient application of human sinews. 

The Emersonian call, “Trust thyself: every 
heart vibrates to that iron string,”’ is not in 
this light a piece of audacious man worship. 
A little farther along in this same essay Emer- 
son asserts that the great men have perceived 
that “the Eternal was stirring at their heart, 
working through their hands, predominating 
in all their being.” It is this perception, 
though it be only occasional, which assures 
man that he must believe in himself. A criti- 
cal and scrupulous thrust of the human will 
toward man’s own notion of value breaks a 
path for God to “produce good in his own 
way...”8 

Humanism rightly points out that man 
reveals the best in the universe.® But it is 
a far different thing to hold that he is the 
creator of the best in it. A confusion arises 
between the spiritual and the unspiritual 
when it is maintained that all value comes 
from man. Man breathes the air of spiritual 
value but does not produce it. Here the pole 
of human effort reaches its maximal amper- 
age and yields to the tensions exerted by the 
supreme spirit. 

A second marginal limit to spiritual values 
is their temporal and ephemeral setting. 
Religion is in some sense a conservation of 
values, in H6ffding’s phrase. Religious 
people through history have sought “salva- 
tion” from triviality and fragmentariness.?° 


"Essays, First Series. (New York: A. L. Burt 
Company, n.d., p. 35.) Bliss Perry has informed 
us that Emerson’s son believed his father really 
meant “God-Reliance” when he said “Self-Re- 
liance.” Cf. Emerson Today. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1931, p. 26. 


‘Lily Dougall, “God in Action,” in B. H. 
Streeter, The Spirit. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1921, p. 40. 


°Cf. Corliss Lamont, “The Meaning of Human- 
ism.” The Humanist, Vol. Il, No. 2 (Summer, 
1942), 41-45. 

“Cf. Charles S. Braden, The Quest for Salvation. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1941. 


Spiritual values mean the appropriation of 
something eternal, which endures through the 
flux of circumstance, as Plato held. They 
provide points of reference which persist 
after our little systems have had their day. 
Hegel may be right in saying that the ulti- 
mate realm of spirit is itself in process of 
development, or at least in process of more 
complete self-expression. Nevertheless, its 
values are more enduring than those man 
commonly seeks. 


Such an eternal value as love, however, 
must always be found in a concrete, particu- 
lar, case at a given time. “God is love” said 
John, and Tolstoi went on to point out that 
“Where love is, there God is.” But love is 
always of some one, at some time and place. 
Plato was right in thinking that love must be 
of the eternal, timeless, idea-life of the be- 
loved, but this love is possible only because 
it is found embodied in the unique and even 
perishable individual before the lover. Love 
is the response of one concrete individual 
person to another. In fact, the Kingdom 
may tarry long just because it is so often 
looked upon as an ideal and eternal relation 
between men, rather than a condition of af- 
fection between neighbors with definite 
names and addresses. Love comes just in 
proportion as the object of affection stands 
out as the peculiar end whose concerns 
should be sought just now. 

Truth can be a value only if it possesses a 
reliance that endures beyond the present 
moment, pragmatists to the contrary not- 
withstanding. And yet, truth must always 
be encountered in concrete particular ways. 
It is sought as the right form of government, 
the legitimate owner of property, the suffi- 
cient weight of produce for sale, or the ade- 
quate calculation of support for a bridge. 
It is just the relevance, the timeliness, of one’s 
response to his world, which allows us to 
claim we have true answers to questions. 
Temporal accuracy and skill enables us to 
appropriate eternal values. 

A frantic sense of immediacy ensues if, 
however, we strain to exhaust the signifi- 
cance of each moment by itself. It was to 
ease this nerve-shattering concentration that 
Spinoza stressed the importance of viewing 
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life also sub specie aeternitatis. We may look 
to the timeliness of our actions until our 
sense of timing betrays us by its lack of focus. 

Thirdly, the unity of perspective in life 
which spiritual values bring, finds its limit 
in the plurality and diversity which each new 
day’s experience contains. “Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God.” The loyalty 
of all Christians must be to the same Father. 
“There are diversities of gifts but the same 
spirit” in the beloved community. “There is 
. . . one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all.” 
All of us are to come to “the unity of the 
faith” in proportion as we attain “unto a 
perfect 

Now such a centrifugal relating of all hu- 
man interests becomes significant to the de- 
gree that they have grown in other directions. 
Man must be informed about and attached 
to the rich variety of features about his 
world in order for him to ennoble them by 
relation to the God that is in all things. 
Modern science has ventured into far cor- 
ners of the earth and staked many new 
claims to be worked for deposits of im- 
portant truth. Specialization of study has 
atomized the world of knowledge, but it has 
brought an exactness and diversity of infor- 
mation never before realized. While schol- 
ars sometimes talk past each other, they 
have, nevertheless, shown how intricate, 
luxurious, and resourceful the world is. The 
more we are aware of this manifold diversity 
in things the more needful a unity of spirit 
becomes but the more important it can be 
when realized. 


World travel and communication has sug- 
gested the possibility of an eventual One 
World, but it has first of all opened to view 
the myriads of different peoples and customs 
in the world. Two World Wars have shown 
the absence of understanding among these 
people. And yet this new contact of peoples 
reveals the rich variety of human nature. To 
work for a unity of spirit can be more mean- 
ingful in proportion as we are acquainted 


"Ephesians, 4:4-6, 13. 


with the multiplicity of ways in which this 
spirit may be expressed. 

Just as too many words in a sentence con- 
fuse the meaning, so too great preoccupation 
with the plurality of things hinders in hu- 
man experience the awareness of spiritual 
values. A rich variety in the diet of human 
experience is good for the soul but some 
attention to how these items fit together in 
one meaningful whole must be sought if 
spiritual indigestion is to be avoided. 

In the fourth place, spiritual values find 
their margin in the sense of despair which 
comes to the good man who appraises him- 
self honestly. The historical connection be- 
tween conviction of sin and salvation makes 
this plain. Spiritual values introduce a note 
of optimism in life. They bring assurance 
that “with God all things are possible.” 
“Purposeful courage” is then taken to be 
central in the universe. 

A measure of illusion, however, provides 
the husk in which spiritual values mature. 
Man lives out his life in expectation of a 
better tomorrow but with a lingering con- 
sciousness that it will not be fully justified. 
Health and comfort always have some inter- 
ruptions. Efficiency is never quite one 
hundred per cent, and knowledge remains 
fragmentary for there are new ranges beyond 
the peaks we've reached. Social recognition 
is transient and relative. Art illuminates life 
for a moment but leaves many puzzles un- 
touched. “The things we would, we do not,” 
and death usually overtakes us with our 
masterpiece but half completed. 

Schopenhauer was quick to perceive that 
frustration is frequent, but he failed to see 
that such experiences create a void in human 
life that can be positively filled. Lack of satis- 
faction for desire yields not mere pain, as he 
believed,** but it brings also a search for 
explanation of failure and a restitution. Spirit- 
ual values dumped into human life without 
a preparatory dismay would be a gift that 
would bewilder more than inspire. A sober 
look at human destiny yields shortcomings, 
and a man must take an honest measure of 
his accomplishments before he can see any 


“The World as Will and Idea, Bk. IV, 58. 
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need for improvement. Hope and faith 
need not be compensation for despair, but 
they may be the honest invitation for spiritual 
values to make good a human failure. 

A fifth margin to spiritual values lies in 
the confrontation of benevolence by self- 
interest. Spiritual values involve a mean- 
ingful relation and in some sense a contri- 
bution by one spirit, to other spirits. “The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me” in proportion 
as I “heal the broken hearted” and “set at 
liberty them that are bruised .. .1* If we 
“walk in the spirit” we must “do good unto 
all men.”** The spiritual man may even 
find it necessary to “lay down his life for his 
friend.” 


While Christians are taught that it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive,” the whole 
process of giving presupposes that there is 
something to give. Attention, therefore, to 
personal interests becomes mandatory. To 
serve one’s generation as doctor, lawyer, en- 
gineer, teacher, or as any good neighbor at 
all, requires extended self-culture. Physical 
health, mental resourcefulness, and spiritual 
sensitivity come not by accident but by care 
and cultivation. In fact, mental health de- 
mands a measure of self-love, as Liebman 
has helped the psychiatrists tell an eager 
public.** One cannot bring a robust help- 
fulness to others who has been careless in his 
personal habits or who does not honestly 
prize his own accomplishments. 


A prominent characteristic of the spiritual 
life is its contagiousness. “Truth arouses 
curiosity, art evokes admiration, goodness 
stirs others to imitate or oppose it, and reli- 
gion in any individual leads others to wor- 
ship the same God or to seek another.”?® 
But this contagion soon dries up when its 
sources in man’s private life are neglected. 
Spiritual values are fruits wanted by others 
when they are seen to be growing lusciously 
on one’s own tree. 


“Luke 4:18. Cf. Isaiah 61:1. 
“Galatians 6:10. 


*Cf. Joshua Liebman, Peace of Mind. New 
York: Simon & Shuster, 1946. 


*Brightman, op. cit., p. 86. 


Self-love turns of course into selfishness, 
when it is never enlisted in the growth of 
other persons. Nature equips us more com- 
monly with self love, though it is rarely in- 
telligent, while benevolence needs culture. 
Nevertheless the significance of the latter 
finds its limit in the productivity of the 


‘former. 


In the sixth place, spiritual values find 
their margin in the social organizations to 
which man must be devoted. The family 
has always served as a medium for nurturing 
interests of the human spirit. As St. Paul 
early found, the life of the spirit requires the 
medium of cooperation in a church. Con- 
stantine believed the spiritual interests of 
the church could be joined with those of the 
state. Release of the human spirit has been 
found in the home team, the fraternity, the 
trade union, and hundreds of other social 
institutions. 

These institutions must be successful be- 
fore their fruitage in spiritual value can be 
notable. The family rests upon a union of 
biological interests. Early years of every 
child are chiefly a physiological process of 
maturation, and happiness in family life re- 
mains tied up with wholesome physical rela- 
tions and bodily health. Economic goods 
may not fall below a given minimum if 
family security is to thrive. Clothing and 
housing are subsistence requirements for 
every family. 

The local and regional interests of people 
call into being their states. These must be 
made to flourish in order that protection, 
communication, transportation, education, 
worship, and other such functions can be 
furthered. Instable and vacillating govern- 
ment generates turmoil and destruction of 
many human values. Fascism has had the 
virtue of emphasizing stability as a Sime qua 
non of most values. Democracy must attain 
this virtue if it is to hold its place along side 
other political strategies. A church must 
make its way as a going business concern. It 
must have commodious physical quarters for 
worship and education. It must have money 
to pay its workers and keep its property in 
repair. It must restrain political and eco- 


nomic forces which hinder the human spirit. 


or 
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This, in effect, means it must have social, 
political, economic, and cultural ends to work 
for. The minister must talk about politics, 
psychology, and economics, if he is to enter 
the thought world of his people. Organiza- 
tion and promotion of its program must keep 
abreast of the times. 


In such secular soil do spiritual values 
grow. We must work for the efficient and 
powerful functioning of family, church, 
state, nation, and every other agency that 
enables the individual spirit to express it- 
self. For here again, we must go north in 
order to go south. When the salt of spiritual 
value hath lost its savor, the limits of such 
secular emphases will stand out. “Men are 
stewards of the secular,” as Gerald Kennedy 
says,’’ but their duties are more plain when 
they know what the range of secularism is. 


A seventh margin along the shore of 
spiritual values is constituted by nature. 
While “. . . the main . . . idea expressed by 
the Christian doctrine of the spirit is that 
help comes to man from God . . .”** this 
help comes through nature. “The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit . . . 
because they are spiritually discerned.” 
Nevertheless, contact between the human and 
divine spirit occurs in a natural setting. 
Nature may be “the divine language” as 
Berkeley said, but apparently spiritual dis- 
cernment requires such a medium of trans- 
mission for the things discerned. The spirit 
“dwelleth in you,”*° but obviously is not all 
of you. 


A spiritual man must learn the character 
of the medium in which spiritual values are 
found. He will, therefore, not only examine 
and cultivate nature but he will seek also 
to control her. Man may admire nature as 
the expression of a supernatural power. He 
may consider the lilies of the field, or behold 
the fowls of the air and, though he be per- 


"Cf. J. Richard Spann (Ed.), The Christian 
Faith and Secularism. New York: Abingdon- 


Cokesbury Press, 1948, p. 224. 
*Dougall, op. cit., p. 30. 
*T Corinthians 2:14. 
*Romans 8:9, 11. 


suaded that the “heavenly Father feedeth 
them,” he feels called upon to study the 
economy of their life. Modern science has 
of course opened up vast perspectives here. 

The human organism has been prolonged 
in life, enabled to live in every climate, taken 
into depths under the sea, and up to strato- 
spheres above the earth. Many of its dis- 
eases have been conquered and its limits un- 
derstood. Man has been a student of him- 
self as a part of nature, and is learning to 
live with the features of himself which he 
cannot change. His formulation of laws 
has let him get along with nature in fruitful 
ways. The enormous prestige of science in 
this generation shows the common belief that 
nature is the source of all human good. At- 
tention to the world of nature intrigues the 
human spirit for nature’s secrets are a sum- 
mons to exploration. No wonder so many 
are 

“... well pleased to recognize 

In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul of all my moral being.” 

Yet naturalism has engulfed the human 
spirit to its own peril. While man must ad- 
mire and explore nature, he kills the transac- 
tions of the spirit if he makes nature the end 
of all human search. Spiritual values are 
but short flowers that soon wither if their 
roots do not reach to the subsoil beneath the 
surface of mere nature. To naturalists reli- 
gion is the organization of multiple interests 
and values** “through central allegiance to 
some integrating ideal.” “... At its best the 
religious life is a kind of fulfillment of life’s 
most urgent moral needs, . . . the measure of 
the worth which men have thought and 

they could give to their lives.” 

t was just the inability of a St. Paul to give 
to his own life the values he wanted most 
which led him to turn from a Pharisaic 
Judaism to Christianity. Spiritual values are 
supplements to human effort, the breath of 
meaning which blows the pipes of nature 
into intelligible sounds. Nature speaks per- 
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haps a mysterious language, but its message is 
not conjured up by its own powers. It is 
rather sent through it by a master spirit from 
whom it derives its very being. 

Another margin to spiritual values is made 
up of the material ends toward which every 
man must work. “We are laborers together 
with God . . .”?? and we are not to work for 
“the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth to everlasting life ...”°* We 
must not lay up “treasures upon earth where 
moth and rust corrupt,” or even take thought 
for tomorrow, what we shall eat or drink, or 
wherewith we shall be clothed.** Above all 
we must make sure that “the cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches” do not 
choke the words of the spirit.” 

These riches of the spirit, however, draw 
from earthly riches too. Every sociologist 
knows there is a correlation between poverty 
and crime. The Marxians have seen that 
economic goods figure largely in one’s view 
of the world. A hungry man cannot be very 
sure of the trustworthiness of the satisfied. 
Communism has taken over millions to its 
ranks because other values were dimmed 
out by men’s failure to appropriate economic 
liberty. John Locke considered property a 
natural right because he saw how dependent 
most of the other values are upon economic 
goods. And Aristotle had put wealth high 
in his list of goods for he knew that it is 
needed to release life from the pressures 
which hinder other values. Spirit must have 
muscles to reach its ends. 

Health, education, recreation, art, social 
life, religious worship, cost money. To be 
sure, each can be cultivated in a measure 
without wealth. But ultimately, there are 
schools and churches to be built and sup- 
ported, books and pictures to be bought, 
travel and entertaining to be done, artists to 
be remunerated for their services, old age to 
be guarded against by annuity accumulations. 
These require that a man lay up for himself 
treasures upon earth. 


Corinthians 3:9. 
*John 6:27. 
“Matthew 6:19, 25. 
*Matthew 13:22. 


Work may become one of the four satis- 


factions that Richard Cabot said “men live 


by.” It may even “take on a religious tinge,” 
as he maintained,”* if it contributes enough 
to the values of the spirit. It was inevitable 
that Protestantism, by its stress on individual 
success in one’s calling, should have fur- 
thered, along with other factors, the rise of 
capitalism, as the famous thesis of Max Web- 
er holds. Modern man has considered him- 
self a master of the earth and has gone about 
accumulating its fruits. It has been his way 
of becoming a “good” man. 

Like fruit from the orchard, however, 
these fruits are perishable. They are good 
only if used in time. Since there is a limit 
to the consumption of wealth by any person 
its lack of distribution may become a chief 
barrier to the life of the spirit. Life becomes 
non-spiritual when wealth ceases to release 
it and dams it up into idle admiration of 
things. Man must be a success in his voca- 
tion. But let him not forget that his ulti- 
mate vocation, as Fichte taught over a cen- 
tury ago, is to find his place in the universe. 
This will require him to find work that is 
needful and contributive to the common 
life.** 


IV 

Plainly spiritual values do not exist in a 
vacuum. They adjoin other values and can- 
not be apprehended in isolation from them. 
The danger is that they shall be confused 
with their neighbors and missed altogether. 
Protection from this hazard may be found in 
a calculus for the polar tensions in which 
religious values stand to other values. 

First, the principle of polar autonomy will 
indicate the provinces of the spiritual and the 
non-spiritual. Let emphasis be put on one 
pole in abstraction from the other until 
the futility of such emphasis appears. Seek, 
for example, the efficacy of divine love with- 
out contributing human effort toward its 


**What Men Live By. Boston: Houghton, Miff- 
lin and Company, 1914, p. 72. 

Cf. Robert L. Calhoun, God and the Day’s 
Work. New York: iation Press, 1943, 


pp. 47-49. See also Calhoun’s God and the Com- 
Life. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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expression or appropriation. Try prayer 
without lifting a finger to find an answer. 
The futility of such a grasp at spiritual values 
will be plain. On the contrary, try for a 
solution to all human problems with no 
prayer, and the barrenness of life will soon 
emerge. Dwight L. Moody saw the fruitless- 
ness of this method. John R. Mott reports 
that at Northfield, Moody would plan for his 
revivals as if all depended on himself and 
then pray as if all depended on God. Each 
of the “margins” to spiritual values mentioned 
above may be stressed in turn to reveal their 
limits. 

Secondly, the principle of polar tension 
may be employed. This principle involves 
emphasis on one pole, either spiritual or 
nonspiritual, not primarily to discover its 
limits but, to discover the new relations 
which it may acquire. One may apply him- 
self to science so long as new relations 
tween himself and nature emerge. Nature 
comprises an important world with which 
man must relate himself. It is only when 
the number and novelty of these relations 
becomes great enough to confine man to a 
labyrinth of puzzles that science defeats the 
human spirit and obstructs its view of super- 
nature. Relations with nature are desirable 
so long as they are meaningful. Tension 
with the polar opposite of supernature is 
legitimate so long as this limit of meaning 
in relation to nature has not been reached. 

Conversely, one may stress the supernatural 
oneness of God in separation from any ex- 
pression of himself in the plurality of nature. 
It is important for man to relate himself to 
a God who is “high and lifted up,” to make, 
if possible, “the flight of the alone to the 
alone.” To be impressed by “the reality of 
things unseen” one must explore their ranges 
with abandon. But when such other world- 
liness leads to maladjustment and insensi- 
tivity to conditions here, its limit of mean- 
ing has been found. 

A third principle is that of polar axiology. 
By this it is meant that there are peculiar 
values at each extreme of a polar situation. 
Our task is to seek them when and where 
they may be found. There is, for example, 
a timeliness to forgiveness that is essential 


to its value. To forgive a thoughtless jibe 
made by a neighbor after his hurt has healed 
and memory of the incident has faded, va- 
cates most of the value in this virtue. There 
may be only one chance in a life time to see 
Paris or Jerusalem, or to hear a Churchill, 
or meet a president. Spiritual values take 
their turn with other values in the oppor- 
tunity for their appropriation. 

There are unique values in family life. Re- 
union with a brother may on some occasions 
be more valuable than attending church. Or 
a prayer sincerely offered may be better than 
visiting a psychiatrist to make us whole again. 
Balance in the spiritual life calls for sensi- 
tivity to the uniqueness of values wherever 
they may be found. 

In the fourth place, the principle of polar 
augmentation will help us. The function of 
the non-spiritual may be found in the extent 
to which it enriches its polar opposite when 
combined with it. Thus by self-cultivation 
the social groups to which we belong are 
enriched. In turn individuals derive growth 
from these groups. Effectiveness of such 

“secular” organizations as a state and a labor 
union may make way for the spiritual func- 
tions of the church. Human industry makes 
it easier for divine purpose to be realized. 
Monday’s work may complete Sunday’s wor- 
ship. 

This mutual involvement of polar oppo- 
sites when scrutinized carefully indicates a 
basic meaningfulness in the universe. Baf- 
flement is common because diversity in man’s 
experience is so often taken for contradiction 
and confusion. Polar opposites affect each 
other not merely by contrast, but by actual 
contribution to the significance of each. The 
planned, purposive actions in which we en- 


gage derive their effectiveness in part from 


routine mechanized reactions that are called 
into play. Love of another raises the value 
of the lover, as well as the beloved. 

Finally, the principle of polar concretion 
may be employed. Solution to the problem 
of polarity between the spiritual and the 
non-spiritual becomes in the end a moral 
one. The function of these poles must ulti- 
mately be sought in their effect on the per- 
sons concerned. Actually the effect of any 
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thinking on man is the chief reason for en- 
gaging in it. Man is concerned about spiritual 
values and their environment because of their 
effect on him. 

Thus, constant stress on divine providence 
in history removes responsibility from the 
human will and this debilitates the human 
personality to a point of danger. And yet, 
utter self-reliance develops a frenzied and 
taut personality that cracks under strain. 
Equality between polar opposites often can 
not be found. But their bearing upon the 


thinker who confronts them usually can be 
assessed. Laws of valuation are at his hand. 
- Spiritual values are woven into the com- 
plex web of things. Their margins are elas- 
tic. Their appropriation cannot be accom- 
plished directly. “Who by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature,” if increase 
of spiritual stature be his sole purpose? 
Rather must one work both with spiritual 
values and their environment. The principles 
of polarity will save us from losing the 
uniqueness of spiritual values while we trace 
their implications in the nonspiritual. 


THE CIO’S DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH and Education (718 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, 
D. C.) has gathered and published in a pamphlet entitled “The CIO — what it is and what it does” 
information on the government and financial practices of its 40 constituent unions. 

One table shows that the portion of dues going to the international union ranges from 25 cents 
to $1.80; that the international assessments paid last year ranged from $1 to $5, but that in 30 unions 
there was no such assessment, and in only two cases did it amount to $5; that in every case the inter- 
national reports its receipts and expenditures to local unions — monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or 
annually, with one reporting at weekly meetings; that in every union the accounts are audited by 
C.P.A.; that in every case financial reports are published, and for the most part available to the public. 

A second table shows that conventions of the international unions are held as follows: 

Annually, 11, at intervals of 18 months, 2, biennially, 25, triennially, 2; that delegates 
are in every case elected by the membership; that officers are elected for the most part every two 
years, and in only one case every four years; that conventions are open to the public except in one 
case; that in all but a few cases proceedings are published in full; that the unions admit all workers 
except that in one case there is “local discretion” on that point; that members have in every case equal 
voting rights, the right to a hearing before expulsion and to appeal to the convention. 


ROGER N. BALDWIN retired as Director of the American Civil Liberties union on January 
1, 1950 after thirty years in that position. Many tributes have been expressed concerning the high 
quality of service which Mr. Baldwin has rendered. 

Excerpts from the one tribute which Dr. John Haynes Holmes, chairman of the ACLU Board 
of Directors wrote to the New York Times on Nov. 7, 1949 are as follows: 

“I was a founder of the Union and therefore one of those who committed its activities 
to Roger Baldwin’s charge. From the beginning, the Union was his very life, and the impres- 
sive witness of his genius and devotion as a public leader. It was Baldwin who organized the 
Union, and conducted its ceaseless and far-flung activities on a budget of minimum expendi- 
tures. It was Baldwin who clarified the purpose of the Union, and held it steadfast to that pur- 
pose, to make the Bill of Rights a vital reality in our time. . . . It was Baldwin who fought the 
good fight against misunderstanding, abuse and calumny, and lifted the Union slowly but 
surely to the proud position of one of the most influential and highly respected movements in 


the land... . He properly takes rank today as one of our most eminent as well as admired and 
beloved citizens.” Civil Liberties No. 76, Nov. 1949. 
* * * * * * 


The first nation-wide interdenominational planning conference of Protestant home mission 
leaders in more than 20 years will be sponsored by the Home Missions Council of North America 
and will be held in Columbus, Ohio, January 24-27. Some 1,000 officially delegated home-mission 
leaders from 23 Protestant denominations will assemble to draw up a 10 year program. 


* * * - * * 
SELECTED PAMPHLETS, 1948-1949 were listed in Information Service November 26, 1949. 


This issue can be secured for 10 cents from the Department of Research and Education of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Religion Courses 


IN METHODIST COLLEGES 


LAWRENCE C. LITTLE 


Director of Courses in Religious Education, The University of Pittsburgh. 


"A per OF THE objectives of the church- 
related college has always been to pro- 
vide a situation in which students might 
become familiar with the resources of the 
religious heritage and achieve some measure 
of effectiveness in religious living. In the 
contemporary educational scene, it is com- 
monly believed that the raison d'etre of the 
church college, as distinguished from other 
types of institution, is to guarantee that reli- 
gion be given its rightful place in the pro- 
gram of higher education. 

In the biennial session of the Methodist 
Conference on Christian Education, held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, November 18-22, 
1949, in an effort to discover ways by which 
their several institutions might more nearly 
fulfill their obligations in the area of reli- 
gion, the Commission of Professors of Reli- 
gion gave extended attention to this prob- 
lem. Among the topics discussed in their 
meeting were, “The church college serving 
the church”; “The college teacher's place in 
developing religious attitudes in young 
people”; “Teaching religion through our 
courses”; “Teaching religion through cam- 
pus activities”; and “Teaching religion 
through our lives.” 

Two years before, the Commission had 
appointed a Committee on Course Offerings 
and had charged the committee with a three- 
fold task: (1) to survey the actual situation 
with regard to courses in Religion in the 
institutions related to the Methodist Church; 
(2) to analyze the content of these courses 
with a view to discovering ways of achiev- 
ing a greater degree of uniformity; and (3) 
to prepare syllabi in a number of subject 
matter fields, looking toward possible im- 


provement in the content of the courses. 

As a contribution toward the work of the 
committee, the writer made an intensive 
study of the catalogues of the senior colleges 
related to the denomination in order to dis- 
cover such factors as the patterns of depart- 
mental organization, certain information re- 
garding the personnel of instruction, the 
stated aims of departments of religion, the 
range and type of courses offered, and the 
relative popularity of the several courses. It 
must be admitted that a survey based merely 
upon college catalogues is not completely re- 
liable. “Many a college catalogue is like the 
college campus — it lies about the college.” 
But such a survey should give a fairly reliable 
picture of the situation as a whole. This 
article is a brief summary of the findings of 
the study. 

According to the latest official list of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church, 
there are related to this Board a total of 123 
educational institutions, classified as follows: 


Schools of Theology 
Junior Colleges 
Secondary Schools 
Professional Schools 
Training Schools 
Affiliated Colleges 


Total 123 

The survey included the liberal arts col- 
leges of the nine universities and sixty-six of 
the senior colleges (at the time of the report, 
the catalogues of two colleges were not avail- 
able to the writer), making a total of seven- 
ty-five institutions. This is one of the larg- 
est groups of four-year colleges connected 
with any one denomination in the United 
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States. It is hoped that the findings may be 
of interest to educational leaders beyond the 


particular group. 
Patterns of Departmental Organization 


The patterns of departmental organization 
vaty widely within the colleges included. 
Each college has at least one department in 
which courses in Religion are offered. Many 
combine this department with others within 
the institution to form “divisions.” It is dif- 
ficult to summarize the types of organization, 
but the following indicates roughly the sev- 
eral patterns which range all the way from 
completely isolated departments to highly in- 
tegrated divisional groupings. 

1. Two or More Isolated Departments. 
Three institutions of the group have two or 
more departments in the field of Religion 
which are separately organized and which ap- 
parently maintain their own staffs and ope- 
rate their course offerings on a completely 
independent basis. The names of the de- 
partments in each case are as follows: (1) 
Bible, and Philosophy and Religion; (2) Bib- 
lical Literature, and Religious Education; and 
(3) Bible, Religion and Church History, and 
Religious Education. 


2. Single Departments. Thirty institu- 
tions have single departments in which all 
courses in Religion are offered (with the 
exception that, in some instances, in addition 
to courses in the Department of Religion, 
such courses as Philosophy of Religion and 
Psychology of Religion are offered in the 
Departments of Philosophy and of Psycholo- 
gy, respectively ). In cases of colleges combin- 
ing all offerings in single departments, the 
names of these departments vary. The names 
of the departments, with the number of col- 
leges using each designation, are as follows: 

Religion 15 

Philosophy and Religion _____-_-_____ 

Religion and Philosophy --_-_--_--_----~ 

Bible 

Bible and Philosophy 

Bible and Religion 

Bible and Religious Education ________ 

History and Literature of Religion ______ 


Religious Education 
Religious Education and Philosophy _--. 1 


Total 30 


3. Divisions. Forty-two institutions com- 
bine their departments of Religion with 
other departments in the college to form 
some type of divisional organization. Two 
levels of integration are represented: (1) A 
rather narrow type of divisional organization, 
in which the Department of Religion is asso- 
ciated with one or more closely related fields, 
such as Education, Philosophy, and Psy- 
chology, the particular combination varying 
considerably. Eleven colleges maintain this 
type of grouping. (2) A more extensive type 
of divisional organization in which Religion 
is associated with fields not so obviously re- 
lated. The names of the Divisions, with the 
number of institutions maintaining each type, 
are as follows: 


Division of the Humanities __________ 16 
Division of the Social Sciences ______-__ 10 
Division of the Social Studies _________ 3 
Division of Philosophy and Social Science 1 
Division of Language and Literature ____ 1 

Restricted Type, characterized in 
(1) above 11 
Total 42 


4. Departments Within Divisions. With- 
in each of the divisions, there is a single de- 
partment in which courses in Religion are 
combined. Again, the names of the depart- 
ments vary. These names, with the number 
of institutions in each case, are as follows: 


Religion 
Philosophy and Religion _-____-___--__ 
Religion and Philosophy 
Bible and Religion 
Bible and Religious Education _________ 
Religious Education 
Bible and Philosophy 
Biblical Literature and Religious Ed. ___ 
Religion and Religious Education _____ 


Total 42 


Summary. There is no commonly accepted 
pattern of administrative organization of De- 
partments of Religion. These patterns range 
all the way from two or more completely 
isolated departments, offering courses in the 
same general field, to closely knit divisions 
in which the courses in Religion are asso- 
ciated with courses in fields somewhat re- 
mote in subject matter. The prevailing ten- 
dency seems to be toward the organization of 
divisions in which Religion is associated with 
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courses in other fields. The most popular 
type of divisional organization is to sub- 
sume Departments of Religion under a Di- 
vision of Humanities, though the Division 
of Social Sciences runs a close second. Both 
in the designation of single departments and 
of departments in larger divisions, the most 
popular denomination is “Department of Re- 
ligion,” this title by far outnumbering any 
of its rivals and more than equalling the total 
number of all others combined. 
The Personnel of Instruction 


1. Size of Staffs. Every college included 
in this survey has one or more persons speci- 
fically assigned to instruction in the field of 
Religion. The number ranges from one in 
each of several smaller institutions to a total 
of sixteen in one of the largest. A total of 
236 individuals is listed by the seventy-five 
colleges as carrying responsibility for courses 
in Departments of Religion, an average of 
three persons per institution. 

On the basis of available information it is 
impossible to give data exactly comparable 
for all institutions, for the reason that cata- 
logues vary greatly in the listing of depart- 
mental personnel. Some include only the 
names of individuals giving full time to teach- 
ing courses in Religion. Others list also 
those whose major responsibilities lie in other 
departments, such as Education, History, Phi- 
losophy, and Sociology, but who teach one 
or more courses in the Department of Reli- 
gion. Still others give the names of indi- 
viduals employed only part time to teach one 
or more courses. From the descriptions of 
departmental offerings and the titles of the 
individuals involved, it would seem that a 
total of 163 persons are employed full time, 
primarily to teach courses in Religion. 

2. Rank. The rank of instructors in De- 
partments of Religion in these institutions 
compares well with the relative rank of 
instructors in other departments of the re- 
spective institutions. Of course, the particu- 
lar rank assigned to various persons in the 
several institutions is not always definitive 
nor comparable with that of individuals in 
other situations, for the reason that a 
lower bracket in a large institution may carry 
prerogatives and emoluments superior to a 


higher rank in a small institution. However, 
for whatever significance it may be judged to 
have, the following table indicates the as- 
signed rank of 163 persons who are listed as 
regular members of the staffs of Depart- 


Professors 77 
Associate Professors 42 
Assistant Professors 30 
De a Religi Acti ; 
ectors gious 
Rank not indi 
Total 163 


3. Titles. The titles of instructors vary 
quite as much as do the names of the depart- 
ments in which they work. The titles of 
members of instructional staffs, with the 
number of individuals holding each title, are 
as follows. (In this tabulation the particu- 
lar rank of the individual is disregarded. For 
example, under “Religion” are included Pro- 
fessors of Religion, Associate Professors of 
Religion, Assistant Professors of Religion, 
and Instructors in Religion. And, similar- 


ly, for each of the other categories. ) 

Religion 

Religious Education 25 
Philosophy and Religion _____________ 19 
Religion and Philosophy ___---------_ 14 
Biblical Literature 11 
Bible 5 
Bible and Religious Education ________ 3 
Sociology and Religion _____-__-_--__ 3 
Bible and Religion 2 
English Bible 
Literature and History of Bible ___.__.__ 2 
Philosophy of Religion _____-_________ 2 


Each of the following has one each: Bible 
and Philosophy, Biblical Literature and Reli- 
gious Education, Church History, Christian 
Ethics, English and Bible, English and Reli- 
gious Education, Ethics and Religion, His- 
tory and Literature of Religion, History of 
Religion, Old Testament, Old Testament 
Literature, New Testament, Psychology and 
Religious Education, Religion and Educa- 
tion, Religion and Sociology. The titles of 
the four remaining are not indicated. 

4. Academic Training. From data avail- 
able it is impossible to give a complete and 
accurate summary of the academic training 
of the teachers of Religion in the colleges 
included in this survey. But from the limited 
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information at hand, it is evident that the 
level of achievement is fairly high. Of the 
163 individuals included, all but five have 
earned degrees in accredited graduate schools 
and/or theological seminaries. Many have 
earned two or more graduate degrees. The 
following table indicates the several levels 
of achievement and the number of individuals 
who are reported as having earned degrees 
at each level. 


Masters’ (M.A., Ed.M., and M.R.E.) _-_ 59 
= Seminary (B.D., S.T.B., and 
B 


Graduate Theological (Th.M., S.T.M., 
Th.D., and S.T.D.) 
Doctor of Philosophy (73) and Doctor 
of Education (1) 74 


Total Graduate Degrees Reported 


The Stated Aims of 
Departments of Religion 


Twenty-one Methodist colleges publish in 
their current catalogues formal statements of 
the aims of their Departments of Religion. 
These range all the way from exclusive em- 
phasis upon knowledge of the Bible and of 
the content of religious literature and thought, 
without direct concern for the functional 
value of such knowledge in the life of the 
individual, to statements centering primarily 
in the practical training of lay and profes- 
sional leadership for the work of the church, 
without explicit reference to the importance 
of the cultural and literary heritage. Some 
statements are notable for their balance and 
clarity. Others are exceedingly vague and 
general. Only a few are comprehensive of 
what might be regarded as the legitimate 
aims of Departments of Religion in church- 
related institutions. 

It is recognized that individual colleges 
may rightly pursue goals suited to their own 
peculiar situations and needs, but it seems 
evident that most of the departments in- 
cluded in this survey might well give con- 
sideration to a more careful formulation of 
their stated aims. The following composite 
statement indicates the several areas in which 
the various institutions have expressed their 
concern. 


1. Knowledge of the history and literature 
of the world’s great religions 


2. Understanding of the Bible and other 
important resources in the religious 
heritage 

. Appreciation of the role of religion in 
contemporary life and thought 

. Development of an adequate personal 
religious faith 
5. Training for effective service in the 

church and community 
6. Preparation for further study and for 
careers in professional religious work 
Course Offerings in Religion 

The seventy-five colleges included in this 
study offer a total of 1,125 courses in the gen- 
eral field of Religion, an average per insti- 
tution of fifteen courses. These offerings 
range all the way from a minimum of four 
two-hour courses (eight semester hours) to 
a maximum of fifty-three separate courses, 
totaling 159 semester hours. The median is 
fourteen courses. In most instances, appar- 
ently, all the courses are offered every year; 
but, in some institutions, a number of courses 
are offered in alternate years or in summer 
sessions only. This report makes no distinc- 
tion between the calendar arrangement of 
courses among the several institutions. 

The writer has attempted to classify the 
course offerings into major subject matter 
fields, though he recognizes the hazards in- 
volved in such an effort. It is exceedingly 
difficult to provide an adequate classifica- 
tion of courses, for at least the following 
reasons: The person making the classifica- 
tion is inevitably conditioned by his own 
subjective judgments; the titles of courses as 
contained in college catalogues are widely 
various and often it is impossible to deter- 
mine from the titles the content of the courses 
designated; and the organization of particular 
courses even of the same title varies from one 
instructor to another. But, in spite of 
these difficulties, it has been considered de- 
sirable to make the effort at classification. 
For purposes of this survey, five broad cate- 
gories have been chosen. These are (1) 
Biblical History and Literature; (2) The 
History of Religion, including “Comparative 
Religion”; (3) The Problems and Philoso- 
phy of Religion; (4) Religious Education 
and the Psychology of Religion; and (5) 
Miscellaneous, including all courses not sub- 
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sumed under one of the categories previously 
mentioned. 

1. Biblical History and Literature, as here 
treated, includes all such courses as Introduc- 
tion to the Bible, Origin and Development of 
the Bible, The Bible as Literature, Survey of 
the Old Testament, Religion of the Old Testa- 
ment, Introduction to the New Testament, 
Life and Letters of the Early Church, Life 
and Teachings of Jesus, Life and Letters of 
Paul, The Gospels, Prophecy and the 
Prophets, Wisdom and Poetry of the Bible, 
Bible Manners and Customs, Development 
of Religious Ideas in the Bible, and Living 
Values in the Bible. 

2. History and Comparative Religions in- 
cludes courses in the History of Religion, 
Religions of Mankind, Comparative Reli- 
gion, History of Christianity and of the Chris- 
tian Church, History of Judaism, The Prot- 
estant Reformation, The Church in Civili- 
zation, Important Leaders in Religion, The 
Idea of God in the World’s Religions, Reli- 
gions in America, The World Movement of 
Christianity, History of Missions, the His- 
tory and Doctrines of Methodism. 


3. Problems and Philosophy of Religion 
includes courses in the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, Problems of Religion, Orientation in 
Religion, Introduction to Religion, Modern 
Religious Thought, Principles of Christianity, 
Christian Doctrine, Religion and Modern 
Life, Christianity and Social Problems, Chris- 
tian Ethics, and Religion and Living Issues. 


4. Religious Education and Psychology of 
Religion includes courses in the Psychology 
of Religious Behavior, Sociology of Religion, 
Character Education, The Educational Work 
of the Church, Introduction to Religious Edu- 
cation, History and Principles of Religious 
Education, Methods in Teaching Religion, 
Curriculum of Religious Education, Organi- 
zation and Administration of Religious Edu- 
cation, Supervision in Religious Education, 
Youth Work in the Church, Religious Edu- 
cation of Children, Worship in the Church 
and Church School, Use of the Bible in Reli- 
gious Education, Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Church, Religious Education in the Family, 
Group Work and Counseling, Religion and 
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Public Education, and Research and the Sci- 
entific Method in Religious Education. 


5. Miscellaneous. In addition to the 
courses which may be classified rather easily 
under the four general categories listed above, 
the colleges in this group offer a wide variety 
of courses not classifiable under any one head- 
ing. These have to do with the church and 
its work, the ministry, pastoral work and 
pastoral calling, the rural church, religion in 
world affairs, Conference Courses of Study, 
religious publicity, workshops, seminars, 
tutorial studies, honors courses and many 
others. For purposes of this report, such 
courses have been lumped together as “mis- 
cellaneous.”_~ 

Total Course Offerings According to 
Major Areas of Concentration 

As subsumed under the classification out- 
lined in the preceding section, the total course 
offerings in Religion of the seventy-five col- 
leges, according to major fields of concen- 
tration, are as follows: 


Fields of Number Total Average 
Concentration Colleges Credit Per 
ffering Hours Institu- 
ses Offered tion 
Biblical History 
and Literature 73 1136 15.5 
History and Com- 
parative Religion 71 653 9.2 
Problems and Philoso- 
phy of Religion 68 559 8.2 
Religious Education 
and Psychology 64 812 12.7 
Miscellaneous 49 318 6.5 


Relative Popularity of Courses 


In an attempt to discover the central ten- 
dencies with respect to course offerings, a 
tabulation was made of the number of in- 
stitutions offering each of the courses. In 
the following table the courses found to have 
the widest popularity are arranged under each 
main category in the order of their frequency. 
In certain cases courses bearing slightly dif- 
ferent titles are grouped together when it 
seems obvious that they are intended to cover 
the same ground (for example, “Old Testa- 
ment History and Literature” includes also 
“Introduction to the Old Testament,” “Sur- 
vey of the Old Testament,” etc.). 


Number of 
Title of Course Institutions 
Offering 
1. Biblical History and Literature 
Life and Teachings of Jesus _________ 53 
Old Testament History and Literature __ 38 
New Testament History and Literature 32 


The Hebrew Prophets ______________ 31 
Life and Letters of Paul ____________ 29 
Introduction to the Bible ___________ 24 
The Bible as Literature ____________ 15 


2. History and Comparative Religion 
Comparative Religion (Religions of 


Mankind ) 
Church History 38 
Religions in America ______________ 12 
History of Religion 11 
History of Methodism _____________ 11 


3. Problems and Philosophy of Religion 
Philosophy of Religion ____________ 


Introduction to Religion ____________ 14 
Christian Ethics _ 11 
Problems of Religion ______________ 10 


4. Religious Education and Psychology 
of Religion 


Psychology of Religion _________-___ 38 
Principles of Religious Education ____ 33 
Religious Education in the Church ___ 19 
Introduction to Religious Education ___ 15 
Religious Education of Youth _______ 11 
Character Education 10 


Concluding Queries 


How well are Methodist colleges fulfilling 
their obligation to provide for their students 
an adequate orientation in religion? This 
writer makes no pretense at being able to 
answer. Adequate orientation cannot be 
measured in terms of course offerings alone. 
But, in any case, it seems clear that the seven- 
ty-five colleges included in this study are tak- 
ing seriously their responsibilities in the field 
of the curriculum. In most of them Religion 
compares favorably with other departments 
not only in the number and range of courses 
offered but also in the level of professional 
pteparation on the part of instructional 
personnel. Professors of Religion in this 
group of colleges are giving the most careful 
attention both to the factual situation now 
existing on their campuses and to possible 
means of improvement. Religion is aca- 
demically respectable in Methodist colleges! 
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Several questions are naturally raised in 
the mind of the reader as he peruses a report 
such as this. Only one or two can be stated 
here. In the opinion of the present writer, 
they should be given the most careful con- 
sideration by all who have responsibility for 
teaching religion on the modern college cam- 
pus. 

1. What are the aims of a college depart- 
ment of religion? Could instructors in these 
departments come nearer to a consensus with 
respect to what it is they are trying to do? 

2. Should there not be a greater uniformity 
in the titles and content of courses? There 
is an astounding variety of titles, unneces- 
sary overlapping in content, and great irregu- 
larity in defining the boundaries of courses 
offered. Such variety and irregularity are 
confusing to students and are the occasion 
of considerable difficulty in transferring 
credits from one institution to another. 

3. What should be considered a minimum 
departmental offering in a church-related 
liberal arts college? Would the following 
courses, offered in the general sequence sug- 
gested, provide an acceptable basis for a 
“major” in Religion, other courses to be 
added as the resources of the particiular in- 
stitution might justify? 

FRESHMAN YEAR 

Introduction to Religion 

Origin and Nature of the Bible 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Old Testament History and Literature 
New Testament History and Literature 
JUNIOR YEAR 

The Faiths of Mankind 

Religions in America 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus 

The Beginnings of Christianity 

SENIOR YEAR 

A Survey of Church History 

Introduction to Religious Education 

Psychology of Religion 

Philosophy of Religion 


A SURVEY made by the Federal Reserve Board shows that 77% of all U. S. families hold some 
life insurance. Bank deposits, savings and loan shares, and U. S. Governments securities second 


in popularity with 71%. 
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Co-operative Religious Teaching 
AT A STATE UNIVERSITY 


HAROLD G. BARR 


Dean, Kansas School of Religion, University of Kansas. 


co RELIGION be taught at a state- 
supported university? If the state is 
prohibited legally from teaching religion 
with tax funds, can the churches work out 
some satisfactory teaching arrangement? Is 
it possible that religious bodies can co- 
operate in such a program without feeling 
restricted and handicapped as to the nature 
of the teaching? 

The University of Kansas has one answer, 
a working program of religious teaching 
which has operated successfully for twenty- 
seven years. 

The Kansas School of Religion has long- 
since passed the experimental stage. What- 
ever questions may have been in the mind of 
the university faculty, the students or the 
religious teachers involved, no doubt exists 
now as to what can be done. Under an 
arrangement which insures to the university 
the high academic standards which it desires 
and to the religious bodies the freest oppor- 
tunity for teaching, this institution has de- 
veloped increasingly favorable support. 

Six religious bodies (Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Disciples, Jewish, Methodist and 
Presbyterian) are united in maintaining this 
school. Both the Unitarians and the Episco- 
palians formerly had teachers on the staff. 
Any religious body which desires to do so 
may enter this teaching program provided 
both the teacher and the courses meet the 
academic standards agreed upon. 

The university on its part insists that all 
courses offered shall be open to students 
without denominational or other discrimina- 
tion. Teachers must have a minimum train- 
ing of a four-year liberal arts degree and at 
least three years additional work in religion. 
To teach any particular course they must 
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have the special training required in that 
field. All courses must be given on the level 
and under ihe same regulations as other uni- 
versity courses. Certain broad definitions 
have been set so that the School of Religion 
will not duplicate work done in other de- 
partments, but no attempt is made to dictate 
the content or method of presentation. 

Courses in religion are carried in the regu- 
lar catalogue with the announcement that 
although the School of Religion has no or- 
ganic or financial connection with the uni- 
versity, it is recognized for credit as the de- 
partment of religion. Students enroll in the 
same manner as for any other course. Quite 
often, probably more frequently than not, 
they have failed to read the description of 
the School and so are unaware that it is not 
supported in the same manner as the School 
of Law or the School of Medicine. Fortu- 
nately the building, Myers Hall, where the 
courses are given, appears to be on the cam- 
pus. They need not know even that the 
building is church-owned. 

The Kansas School of Religion, of course, 
has a history. The exact arrangement could 
not be duplicated elsewhere and probably 
should not be. 


In 1901 the Disciples of Christ (Chris- 
tian Churches) established a Bible Chair at 
Lawrence. The location which they chose 
for their building eventually became one 
corner of the campus. A commodious build- . 
ing was erected with class rooms, library, 
assembly and conference rooms and later a 
chapel. A residence for the director was 
provided. This work was inaugurated to 
supply at the university the biblical and reli- 
gious teaching which was prohibited by con- 
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stitutional enactment from being given 
through tax money. 

Although the courses offered at the Bible 
Chair were given on a strictly non-credit 
basis for more than twenty years, they re- 
ceived acceptance both by students and fac- 
ulty. Large numbers of students came to 
Myers Hall for these courses. 

In 1921 an agreement was reached with 
the university for the accrediting of courses 
in religion under the provision that all reli- 
gious bodies should have equal rights in the 
presentation of teachers and courses. 

Since the courses given before 1921 were 
on a non-credit basis, many of the faculty 
were a bit hesitant in awarding credit. Would 
not students still feel that the study of reli- 
gion required little if any effort? Three 
hours credit was allowed as an experiment. 
After the second year this amount was raised 
to six hours where it remained without ques- 
tion for some years. At the present time 
twenty-five hours of religion may be applied 
on an under-graduate degree, i.e, as much 
as can be taken in any department. 

Most of the students who enroll in reli- 
gious courses are from “The College” (Liberal 
Arts) but students from all the under-grad- 
uate schools of the university can enroll. In 
the fall of 1949 there were 183 from the Col- 
lege, 28 from Education, 44 Business, 13 
Journalism, 11 Fine Arts, 4 Engineering, 1 
Law, 1 Pharmacy and 2 Graduates, making 
a total of 287. Frequently, qualified stu- 
dents who are not enrolled in the university 
take courses in religion. GI wives, local 
ministers, and townspeople have taken the 
classes. Seven were so enrolled in the fall of 
1949. 

The enrollment in the Kansas School of 
Religion has shown a gradual growth. The 
present enrollment is 21 higher than the fall 
term a year ago, in spite of the fact that the 
entire university is down about 10%. The 
1948-49 year showed a total of 678 students 
who took courses in religion for credit. (The 
spring semester always shows a much larger 
enrollment than the fall term.) 

The courses in the School of Religion are 
confined to the biblical and historical fields. 
The philosophy of religion is given in the 


philosophy department. Koine Greek is 
given in the Greek department. In the 
School of Religion there is a course in church 
history, another in the history of the world’s 
living religions. All of the other courses are 
biblical. A total of eleven courses are sched- 
uled each term which cover both the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The teachers give the courses for which they 
are qualified and students take the courses 
they desire without any thought of denomi- 
national affiliation. Students enroll in about 
the same distribution as elsewhere in the 
university. In the first semester of 1949 the 
students represented fifteen religious bodies. 
Seven students declared that they had no reli- 
gious preference and fifteen stated simply 
that they were Protestants. Jewish students 
are not on this campus in large numbers 
but some always take courses in religion. 

One qualification should be made to the 
general statement that the students represent 
a cross-section of the student body. Aca- 
demically they do not. The School of Reli- 
gion has a higher proportion of top-ranking 
students than the University in general and 
seldom gets any of the lowest grade. Word 
has passed among the students that the School 
of Religion is no place to enroll for easy 
credit. Students who are seeking credit 
without work look (in vain) elsewhere. 

Seventeen instructors have taught the 
School of Religion in the twenty-eight years 
of its existence. A few were on the faculty 
only a short time but several have given a 
considerable number of years. Dr. Edwin 
F. Price of the Methodist Church has taught 
23 years. Rabbi Samuel S. Meyerberg has 
been here 18 years. Rev. Charles Thomas 
of the Baptist Church is not now teaching 
but was on the faculty for 16 years. Three 
men have represented the Congregational 
Church, three the Presbyterian Church and 
one each the Unitarian and Episcopal 
Churches. The Disciples, because they have 
owned the building and equipment, have 
had a teacher ever since the school was or- 
ganized. They are the only religious body that 
has had a full-time teacher with no other 
responsibilities than his teaching. The other 
men who have been on the faculty have been 
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either pastors or student directors. The pres- 
ent Disciple representative has been on the 
faculty thirteen years. 

The School of Religion is directed by a 
board made up of three trustees from each 
co-operating body. 

The financial arrangement under which 
the School of Religion operates grows out 
of the peculiar historical situation. Each 
religious body must pay its own representa- 
tive on the faculty if he receives any remu- 
neration for his teaching. Since every teacher 
thus far, except the resident of Myers Hall, 
has been a pastor or director of student 
work, no religious body except the Disciples 
has paid anything for this teaching as far 
as is known. The School of Religion raises 
a budget of about $125.00 each year. Three 
bodies pay $30.00 each and the others 
smaller amounts. This is used for station- 
ery, printing and $100.00 is paid the Bible 
Chair. The Disciple Institution, Kansas 
Bible Chair, supplies the building, equip- 
ment, library, and their upkeep, other than 
the amount mentioned. Including the sal- 
ary of the director, this means an ex 
ture of from $10,000.00 to $12,000.00 each 
year. The students pay no tuition for the 
religious courses. 

If one were working out a neat scheme 
on paper, the Kansas School of Religion 
might be thought to have some serious faults. 
A co-operation in which one religious body 
has a larger financial responsibility than the 
others, a school in which separate religious 
bodies must secure the teachers but in which 
both a co-operative body and the university 
have a more final word as to their qualifica- 
tion, a teaching program in which most of 
the teaching is done by volunteers without 
remuneration, all this seems as if it would fail 
soon. But it has worked and it has worked 
over a long period of years. 

Dr. Samuel S. Mayerberg, in addition to a 
heavy load as rabbi of the largest synagogue 
in Kansas City, many civic duties and a wide 
range of extra engagements, has driven to 
Lawrence (forty miles each way) every week 
for all these years. Dr. Edwin F. Price as 
the director of Wesley Foundation has the 
largest student group of any leader at K-U. 


But he has found time to teach an 8 o'clock 
class three times a week almost from the 
school’s beginning. Sometimes he has had 
to teach two courses. For a considerable 
period he had the administrative responsi- 
bility as well. Dr. John F. Patton directs a 
student activity program on the campus, at 
Westminster Foundation. He teaches the 
world’s religions and history of the church. 
When 82 students enrolled last spring in 
“the Life and Ti of Jesus,” it became 
evident that help would be necessary in that 
course. Rev. Dale Turner, pastor of the 


‘Plymouth Congregational Church, of Law- 


rence, consented to take on one section. The 
present dean, the resident of Myers Hall, 
teaches six of the eleven courses. 

The School of Religion could not continue 
another semester if these men did not feel 
very deeply the need of the work they are 
doing. No one who ever has taught in the 
school has done so without some consider- 
able personal sacrifice. But the results have 
been worth the effort. The teachers have 
won the respect of the faculty of the univer- 
sity for their scholarship and teaching ability. 
They have the respect of students because 
the enrollment continues to grow and nd 
one ever has to elect a course in religion. 


In spite of the fact that the members of 
the faculty are of widely differing points of 
view on many matters, even the subject mat- 
ter of their courses, they are cooperating on 
the one task. 

The University of Kansas is an especially 
advantageous spot for religious work. From 
the chancellor, the religious workers get both 
sympathetic understanding and enthusiastic 
support. The deans and other administrative 
officials give encouragement to the religious 
activities. Faculty advisors recommend both 
the taking of religious courses and participa- 
tion in other religious affairs. Faculty mem- 
bers who are not themselves religious or who 
might even oppose religion, still recognize 
the rights of religious workers on this campus 
and admit that the religious teaching is done 
on a high scholarly level. 

From the nature of the School of Religion 
it is not set apart from either the religious 
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or civic life of Lawrence. The members of — The School of Religion at K-U. has demon- 
the School of Religion faculty are active in strated that religion can be taught co-opera- 
the ministerial alliance, in the Religious tively and in a scholarly fashion on a state 
Counsellors, the Student Religious Council university campus, even when it has to 
and many community-wide projects. operate under financial limitations. 


ENROLLMENTS in the Nation’s colleges and universities continue to follow an upward trend 
despite the decreasing number of veteran students. Approximately 2,456,000 students — an increase 
of about 2 percent over the 1948 fall enrollment — are attending higher educational institutions this 
fall. Veteran students number 856,000, or 35 percent of the total student body, as compared with 
42 percent of the total student body last year. The number of students attending college for the 
first time is down slightly from the 1948 enrollment figure. This year 558,000 students initially 
entered college, as compared with 569,000 reported in the fall of 1948. 

These data are based on the annual survey of opening session enrollments conducted each fall by 
the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency. This year’s tabulations include data fur- 
nished by 1,809 higher educational institutions responding to the survey inquiry, together with esti- 
mates for 40 institutions which failed to respond. With the exception of one large institution en- 
rolling approximately 5,000 students, the nonresponding institutions were, in the main, small schools. 
Higher Education, Dec. 15, 1949. 


AT THIS MOMENT we are having a deluge of exposé reports on the Soviet Union. Lt. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith in the New York Times, Joseph Newman in the New York Herald Tribune, 
and Edmund Stevens in the Christian Science Monitor ate giving accounts of their futile efforts to 
establish a two-way contact between Russia and the outside world. Almost coincident with the com- 
mencement of these series is the publication of a unique book on Russia by George S. Counts and 
Nucia Lodge. (The Country of the Blind. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. $4.00.) 
Dr. Counts is professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia University. He has spent much 
time in Russia, learned the Russian language and has become one of our most trustworthy interpreters 
of the Bolshevik revolution and of life in the Soviet Union. Mrs. Lodge, who is research assistant 
at the College was born in Russia and has been associated with Dr. Counts in his Russian studies. 

, She, too, has visited the Soviet Union a number of times. Both authors approached their Russian 
studies in a sympathetic mood, understanding the social and moral drives which characterized the 
revolution in its early stages. This orientation makes the present very critical book all the more 
devastating. The text is impressively written and full of discriminating judgments. The most dis- 
tinctive feature of the book is the great amount of documentary material which it contains. The 
words, “out of their own mouths,” could be used appropriately to characterize the work. Informa- 
tion Service, Nov. 19, 1949. 


RADIO MUSIC hath charms but radio variety shows do not, as far as affecting the reading 
achievement of a group of sixth-graders is concerned. A recent study by Adelle H. Mitchell of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, indicates that musical radio programs do not adversely 
affect the reading achievement, but the variety radio programs are a definite hindrance except to 
studnts with IQ’s above 100. The Education Digest, 11/49. p. 44. 


DENYING that all in the East of Germany is not as demonic as it seems to those in the West, 
a “Letter from the Eastern Zone” asserted that the “East too has a positive message to deliver.” Pub- 
lished in “Voice of the Congregation,” November, a Confessing Church periodical, excerpts from the 
letter as as follows: 

“We see the Church in the West living in ordered security under occupying powers which 
call themselves Christian, while we in the East find all stays and supports of earthly security 
oo beneath us, and ourselves thrown back wholly upon God and upon His guidance from 

y today... 

“We give the lie to those who see everything in the Eastern Zone, and above and beyond 
all the situation here, as demonic. The East too has a positive message to deliver, and in any 
case the West likewise is subject to the eschatological demonism of Antichrist’ . . . Ecumenical 
Press Service. No. 41. 11/23/49. 


A FRENCH WEEKLY edition of “Osservatore Romano,” the Vatican newspaper, was begun 
in November. This new French digest concentrates on international questions of a political, social 
and economic nature. 


Church and State 


JOHN H 


ry EXAMINATION of the relationship 
between the Church and the state is a 
study of the tension which results when two 
institutions, each one claiming sovereignty 
in its own way, demand of the same group 
of people absolute loyalty. While this ten- 
sion has been resolved in several periods of 
history, any alteration in the claims of the 
two immediately destroys the resolution* 
Such is the situation today. 

Nor can it be said that one or the other of 
the two participating institutions is wholly 
to blame. The modern state, with strong 
tendencies toward absolutism, has invaded 
those areas of human life once reserved pri- 
marily for the Church. The aggregation of 
the state in our time, has ranged all the way 
from conscious self-deification to apparently 
aimless expansion into the more intimate, 
ethical areas of life. 


The Church also has contributed to the 
dissolution of the old pattern of sovereignties 
and obligations. At one time, Christians felt 
that their message was primarily other- 
worldly, concerned with that personal sal- 
vation producing immortality. Ethical con- 
cerns, while never wholly dormant, were 
usually restricted to the relationships inher- 
ent in limited person to person contact. In 
the last several decades, however, Christi- 
anity has begun to apply its unique principles 
and insights to the whole of man’s life. The 
result has been the awakening of concern in 


*William Temple pointed out that the “Medieval 
synthesis,” just because it had achieved so perfect 
a balance, was fated for destruction whenever new 
knowledge emerged. Any stable, balanced con- 
struction is destroyed when new factors enter the 
picture, or when the balance of old factors is dis- 
turbed. Cf. his Christianity and the State, (Lon- 
don, McMillan), 1929, p. 13. 
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such areas as international life, 

and the treatment of criminals, industrial re- 
lations, and the like. As these areas of cur- 
rent Christian concern coincide with func- 
tions once thought the sole domain of the 
state, tension results.” 

Finally, we face not only the results of a 
realignment of factors already present in older 
solutions of the Church-state problem, but 
several new ones. Chief among these are 
the following: (a) the increasingly efficient 
technical skill of man which has not only 
created problems in entirely new areas, but 
has accentuated older difficulties to the point 
where they become, virtually s new. 
The invention of the radio and motion pic- 
ture has not only raised problems of their 
control, but has enabled the group that does 
secure control to upset any previously estab- 
lished balance between conflicting sovereign- 
ties. (b) The rise of modern paganism. For 
the first time since the nominal conversion 
of Europe to Christianity, the struggle be- 
tween Church and state is being determined 
under conditions in which many people do 
not owe allegiance to both institutions. Secu- 
larism produces a temper which may be 
either indifferent to religion or actively hos- 
tile to it. But in such a conflict as this, in- 
difference is hostility. Due to factors not the 
concern of this paper, the rise of modern 
scientific thought has produced a loss of 
status for organized Christianity. The result 
was stated above—the problem of Church 
and state is once more alive because the 
Church has grouped against it large numbers 
of passively or actively hostile citizens. 


*Brown, W. A., Church and State in Contempo- 
rary America, (New York, Scribner’s), 1936, p. 
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That the issue which results is of grim 
concern is not a conclusion dependent upon 
theoretical thought. It is a reality in many 
parts of the world today. In this respect, 
at least, American Christianity is living in 
an anachronistic paradise. An examination 
of the entire problem, therefore, is of the 
utmost importance. 

On the basis of present and past experi- 
ence, five types of relationship are possible. 
(1) There may be active hostility between 
Church and state which results in an under- 
ground existence for the Church. (2) Church 
and state may be regarded as so intimately 
related that each one supports the other, and 
membership in the one means membership 
in the other. (3) One church may be es- 
tablished by the state, but other churches 
are tolerated. In this case there is public 
recognition of interdependence with tacit 
recognition of independent spheres of ac- 
tivity. (4) Church and state may be legally 
separate but existing side by side by means of 
carefully defined spheres of concern. (5) The 
Church may exist within a state because of 
the support it receives from another, and 
stronger state.* Since this last type of exist- 
ence is to be found only when missions are 
being carried on within a weak, “backward” 
state, it is not a possibility of permanent con- 
cern. 

The first of these relationships, hostility 
between Church and state, has been revived. 
But there is a significant difference between 
its present manifestation and its older form. 
Originally it was a result of the resistance of 
older, established social structures to the in- 
trusion of a new religion. Today that posi- 
tion is reversed. Where this relationship 
exists, the Church is regarded as the repre- 
sentative of an outmoded, decadent order. 
This circumstance, if recognized, can pro- 
duce two reactions: either resignation to 
the inevitable, or an upsurge of creativity and 
vitality. To many, the latter appears inevita- 
ble. But when it occurs, it will include, of 
necessity, a re-examination of the theological 


bases of the challenged relationships. 


‘Brown, op. cit., p. 51. 


Probably because it has struggled longest 
with the problem, the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion is clearer and more comprehensive than 
any other. Modern discussions of it are most 
frequently derived from two of the encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII, “Immortale Dei,” and “Lib- 
ertas Praetantissimum.”* Man, as created by 
God, is both a physical and a spiritual being. 
As a physical being, he is subject to the 
natural law which is known to him through 
the operation of his reason. Within the 
sphere of natural law is to be found all those 
structures which provide the resources for 
physical, mental, and moral growth. Of 
these, the state is the most important since it 
provides the framework within which all 
other structures operate. Since the natural 
law is a phase of God’s rule, the state ulti- 
mately derives its justification from God and 
obedience to it is a Christian virtue. Con- 
versely, since one phase of the natural law is 
the obligation to worship God, the state must 
be concerned with the preservation of the 
true worship of God. 

That worship is known to men through 
revealed law, the more direct disclosure of 
the will of God for man. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church is the sole agency through which 
this law may be known. As such, it must 
discharge the responsibility of propagating 
divine truth in all of the offices of the Church, 
including the instruction of the people. But 
because it is the representative of the same 
God from which the state derives its author- 
ity, it may turn to the state for help in en- 
forcing its duties— making such demands 
upon the state as are necessary for this end, 
and supporting the state as divinely ordered 
when it cooperates. 

The result of the Catholic concept is that 
type of relationship where Church and state 
are intimately related. Each derives its au- 
thority and sphere of activity from God. 
Each, therefore, supports the other. But 


*These may be consulted, in the order given 
above, in: Ryan, J. A., and Miller, M. F. X., The 
State and the Church, (New York, MacMillan), 
1936; and Ryan, J. A., and Boland, F. J., Catholic 
Principles of Politics, (New York, MacMillan), 
1940. Both works are Catholic discussions of the 
problem. 
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because revealed law comes more directly 
from God than natural law, the Church al- 
ways tends to dominate the state, a circum- 
stance not unknown in history but unlikely in 
the immediate present. 

The traditional Protestant view, as found 
in the writings of John Calvin and Martin 
Luther, begins with the concept of man as 
sinner. Originally created by God to live in 
a fellowship of love, man has revolted against 
God, and, in his sinful state, seeks the de- 
struction of other men. Therefore God has 
ordained the state as in instrument of re- 
straint. Thus obedience to the state again 
becomes a Christian virtue. 

At this point, the two Reformers, and 
the traditions deriving from them, part com- 
pany. If the state restrains men from the 
self destruction resulting from their sinful- 
ness, then those men whom God's grace has 
saved (i.e. lifted out of the state of sin) 
should so dominate the state that it will at- 
tain God’s purpose. Thus Calvinism could 
lead to a theocratic state, or to a democratic 
order in which the righteous discharge their 
responsibility by exerting their influence as 
individuals. Both manifestations have ap- 
peared. Luther, on the other hand, expanded 
the concept of the state as a divine creation. 
As such, it not only commanded the unhesi- 
tating obedience of all Christians, but re- 
flected the creative purpose of God. Thus 
some modern Lutheran thinkers have in- 
sisted that the life of the national state is a re- 
flection of God’s will for the people so ruled.’ 

With the rise of Deism, still another 


Calvin's views, consult his Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, B Bk IV, ch. xx. Luther’s views 
are recorded ina ‘number of tracts, primarily the 
following: “A Treatise on Christian Liberty,” 
(1520) ; “An Earnest Exhortation for all Chris- 
tians, Warning Them Against Insurrection and Re- 
bellion,” (1522); “Secular Authority : to What 
Extent It Should be Obeyed,” (1523); “Admoni- 
tion to Peace: a Reply to the Twelve Articles of 
the Peasants in Swabia,” (1525); “Against the 
Robbing and Murdering Hords 
et and, “An Exposition of the 82nd Psalm,” 


(153 

“Calvin, Institutes, Bk IV, ch. xx, sec. x, and 
sec. xvii. 

TAlthaus is an example. Cf. Ehrenstrém, N., 
Christian Paith and the Modern State, (Chicago, 


Willett, Clark & Co.), 1937; trs. by Denzil Patri 
and Olive Wyon; p. 99 


analysis of the problem appeared. Believing 
that God had created a self-sufficient, lawful 
universe, and holding that individual liberty 
was a part of that universe, the Deists came 
to the conclusion that neither the state nor 
the Church had any other authority than that 
inherent in a social contract reflecting ma- 
jority opinion.* Both are ordained of God 
only insofar as they result from the exercise 
of human liberty. 

Obviously, such a position as this could 
produce almost any type of relationship be- 
tween Church and state. But as it has 
worked out in practice, the result has been 
the disestablishment of the Church. This 
legal separation is not inherent in it, however, 
but reflects other factors present in a specific 
historical situation. 

This very brief historical survey would be 
incomplete without some mention of one 
modern examination of the issue. Accord- 
ing to it, both the Church and the state are 
emergents. The theological basis for this is 
the conviction that God’s will is to be learned, 
in part, by an examination of history.® 

Representatives of this viewpoint, making 
use of the findings of such social sciences 
as anthropology, history, and sociology, be- 
lieve that the most characteristic feature of 
social life is the gradual transition from un- 
differentiated to specialized function. A very 
primitive society functions largely as a unit. 
Only as culture appears, and as material re- 
sources pass the subsistence level, does any 
large degree of specialization appear. Out 
of the process come a number of structures 
which perform for the entire group functions 
once done by the group as a whole. Both the 
state and the Church are such emergents, 
the former representing the needs of social 


‘John Locke’s writings and probably the best 
known representative of this view, but an interest- 
ing statement of it can be found in a pseudonymous 
tract, restricted largely to a discussion of the state, 
called: Philodemius, Euctactus, “The Original and 
End of Civil Power,” Pamphlets on Religion and 
Democracy, 16th to 19th Centuries, (San Francisco, 
Sutro Library Project, WPA), 1940. It was first 
published in London in 1649. 


*Such an affirmation rests, of course, upon the 
prior conviction that God is active in history. 
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control and the latter the relationships of 
man with God.*° 

In actual practice, this does not provide a 
clear-cut statement of the relationship of 
Church and state. The state, by providing 
the framework of society, makes the organi- 
zation of the Church possible. But the re- 
sultant spiritual life, since it provides fuller 
knowledge of the God moving behind the 
scenes, then becomes authoritative for the 
life of the state. At no point does the state 
have a sanctity greater than the message of 
the Church, although the life of the Church 
is lived within the framework of the state. 
Instead, God’s will for the state is known best 
within the Church. 

Therefore there is constant interaction 
between the two. The state does mould the 
Church in many respects, since it sets up the 
framework and can compel obedience to it. 
Yet the Church, insofar as man’s deeply 
rooted sinfulness allows, exerts a steady pres- 
sure upon the state. The precise form of this 
pressure is dependent upon several factors 
which can be no more than listed here: first, 
the extent to which the formal structure of 
the state permits alteration from within the 
society it rules; secondly, the Church’s de- 
cision on the techniques it should follow — 
whether coercive or non-coercive; thirdly, the 
actual content of the religious insights held; 
and, finally, the degree to which the Church 
is itself of one mind in the application of 
its principles to specific problems. 

From the discussion thus far, it has become 
abundantly clear that Ehrenstrém is correct 
when he insists that there is not one, but 
many Christian views of the state.’ It fol- 
lows that there is no single view of the 
proper relationship between the state and the 
Church. We have seen that there are the 
following: (a) the union of Church and 
state with each supporting the other; (b) 
the subordination of the Church to the state 
in all except “spiritual” matters; (c) the 
separation of Church and state; and (d) the 
dependence of the Church upon the state for 


ted in: Temple, Wil- 
the State, (London, Mac- 


”This viewpoint is 
liam, Christianity a 
Millan), 1929. 

“Ehrenstrom, op. cit., p. 7. 


its existence, but the obligation upon the 
Church to influence the state.’* 
Fundamentally, these differences in view- 
point reflect differences in theologicai con- 
viction. This is well known. Bishop Wurm 
of Wurttemberg suggests that, since the Lu- 
therans believe that “the finite is capable of 
the infinite,” they hold that God acts directly 
in the life of the state in such a way as to 
make it an order of creation. Calvinists, on 
the other hand, insist that “the finite is not 
capable of the infinite,” and therefore assert 
that the state does not reflect God’s creative 
activity but is merely an order of preserva- 
tion. These attitudes are derived, he holds, 
from different views of the Incarnation.’* 
William Adams Brown, on the other hand, 
maintains that the various views depend ul- 
timately on the concept of man. If it is 
such as to make possible the self-disclosure of 
God in human life, then those views follow 
which find an intimate relationship possible 
between Church and state. If this is denied, 
the gap between the two is increased." 
Actually, several related theological con- 
cepts are involved. The first is the doctrine 
of sin. If only man is fallen, then it is pos- 
sible for God to work directly in and through 
the orders of society — as the Lutherans hold. 
If not only man, but also the whole of Crea- 
tion is fallen, then God does not work crea- 
tively through society, and the state becomes 
an order of preservation. If it is held that 
man, in spite of his sin, can achieve effective 
obedience to God, men may so organize the 
state as to make it a part of the Kingdom. 
Finally, if man’s sin is thought not to blind 
him to the activity and will of God as ex- 
pressed in creation, then such a view as the 
state as an emergent is possible. 
From the above, it is obvious that the 
concept of revelation is also involved. It, of 
course, is intimately related to the problem 


“Brown, op. cit., pp. 35 £., describes the i- 
bilities as three: the Church is concerned gor 
man’s spiritual salvation and the state with his 
temporal life; the Church is concerned with man’s 
salvation of which his “temporal” salvation is a 
proper part; and variations of the two. 

“Keller, A., Church and State on the European 
aaa , (Chicago, Willett, Clark & Co.), 1936; 
p. 


“Brown, op. cit., p. 88. 
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of sin, and neither can be discussed, in this 
area at least, without the involvement of the 
other. Both depend, ultimately, upon the 
concept of man. If man is by nature so sin- 
ful that he cannot find God, one series of 
conclusions follows; if a contrary opinion is 
held, quite a different conclusion emerges. 

Finally, problems of Christology, the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, and the nature of 
the Church play important roles. All, of 
course, are influenced by the considerations 
just mentioned, yet each one also exerts its 
own independent influence. If the Scrip- 
tures are held to be the sole and full source 
of a knowledge of God, then the problem 
of Church and state will be settled in terms 
of one of the solutions described in the Bible. 
If Christ is pictured as the God-man who 
delegated his authority to the Church, then 
the Catholic view follows. 

An adequate analysis of the precise role 
played by these theological considerations 
falls into an area outside the scope of this 
treatment. But it seems clear that Christians 
will continue to differ on the relation of 
Church and state until greater agreement on 
these basic theological issues is achieved. A 
large part of the difficulty the American 
Church faces in this area results from an 
activistic approach which simply goes ahead 
and acts without first attempting to estab- 
lish the theological basis for action. 

The legal status of the problem of Church 
and state in America is defined by the Con- 
stitution in these words: 

Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
in the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
of the right of the people peacably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.*® 

At the same time, the American situation is 
influenced by a series of factors resulting 
from our national traditions which have 


“The Constitution of the United States, Amend- 
ment 1. This does not prevent the States from 
restricting religious activity, and they have exer- 
cised that right in times past. 


given rise to the odd situation in which we 
have the legal separation of Church and 
state but the actual interpenetration of the 
two to a very considerable degree. The state 
has exercised a favorable attitude toward 
organized religion, and the Church has sought 
continually to direct the policies and practices 
of the state. 

The former is the more easily described. 
Church properties are exempt from taxation, 
the clergy are given special privileges (such 
as exemption from military service), mis- 
sions of the Church in backward areas have 
been protected, chaplains are provided for 
Congress and the armed forces. Recently 
the President has maintained an envoy in 
the Vatican. Although there are indications 
(such as the recent Supreme Court decision 
on Released Time Education) that a change 
is in the making, generally speaking, the 
actual practice of the government has been 
one of constant support and cooperation in- 
sofar as sectarian rivalries will allow. 

The activities of the churches exhibit a 
like disregard for the legal situation. They 
have not only established a firm tradition 
of support for the government in times of 
national emergency, but have consistently 
exercised the right of criticism, and, less con- 
sistently, exerted pressure on the policies of 
government. This last sphere of activity has 
achieved its fullest historical expression in 
the problems of slavery and temperance. But 
these two controversies are only a part of 
the total picture. Agitation for issues be- 
lieved to have ethical content has become 
increasingly common. Often it has taken 
the more direct form of the maintenance of 
lobbies, pressure on Congressmen, and the 
like. Even attempts to rally the vote have 
not been unknown. 

This situation might be perfectl 
able to all st Pagers hidden 
factors which are sources of increasing diffi- 
culty. The first of these arises out of the 
fact that America does not have a single 
religious tradition. Our Fathers brought 
with them churches which had adopted quite 
different conceptions of the proper relation- 
ship between Church and state. As far as 
possible, many of these churches tend to act 
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on the basis of their individual conceptions. 
This tension reaches its greatest peak in the 
hostility aroused within Protestantism when 
Catholics press for what they regard as a 
minimum expression of their legitimate 
claims —as in the area of public support for 
parochial schools. 

The second is caused by an unresolved 
weakness in many Protestant churches. These 
churches grew up out of what Troeltsch de- 
fines as a “sectarian” conception of the 
Church. While still sects, they were able to 
so discipline the conduct and beliefs of their 
members that they could exert such political 
influence as their numbers permitted with- 
out internal friction and without recourse 
to any other technique than the exercise of 
the ballot. Only the newer denominations 
retain this sectarian character. The others 
have grown to the point where they include 
too many people of divergent views to be 
able to take a sharply defined stand on most 
issues without internal friction.‘® As a re- 
sult, those groups within the older churches 
which have a particular social concern are 
turning increasingly to secular techniques for 
the achievement of their goals. 

The third difficulty also arises out of our 
historical situation. All of the churches 
operating in America today (and I would 


“Brown, op. cit., pp. 249 f. 


include the Roman Catholic) give official 
support to the theory of the separation of 
Church and state, yet none practice it con- 
sistently. But since no rationale for the re- 
jection of the legal situation has been wo: ked 
out, this action is sporadic and unregulated. 
A single denomination acts, when its concern 
has been aroused sufficiently, in whatever 
manner it chooses (or can employ). The 
result is that no united front has been 
achieved.’* When issues that concern the 
churches intimately do arise, therefore, the 
real strength of Christianity in America is 
rarely felt. This weakness will become in- 


_ creasingly serious as an actively hostile secu- 


larism grows. 

Finally, the end product of the confusion 
within the churches is helpless bewilderment 
on the part of the government. If the leaders 
of our government know the general trends 
of conviction within the churches, and knew 
what results were likely to follow in terms of 
direct and indirect action, they could (and 
probably would) take such convictions into . 
consideration. Lacking such knowledge, 
they must necessarily either trust their own 
judgment or ignore the churches. They are 
doing the latter more and more. 


“The formation of the Federal Council is a step 
in this direction, but it is itself bound by many of 
these difficulties — as Brown’s book amply demon- 
strates. 


14 YEARS of continuous service as commentator on “Religion in the News” over NBC 


AFTER 
(Saturday, 6:15 P. M., EST), Dr. Walter Van Kirk has retired from radio to devote full time to 
his duties as co-chairman of the Department of International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. Dr. Ronald Bridges, president, gs] School of Religion, 
succeeded Dr. Van Kirk, beginning on the broadcast of Saturday, November 1 


THE U. S. COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, according to the pd Department, has estimated 
that U. S. travelers abroad will spend more than $600,000,000 this year. 


* a * * * 

CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM, an Analysis, a rt of the Garrett Biblical Institute 
Faculty is an outgrowth of study and discussion. Copies may be secured from the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois at five cents. 

* * * * 
A total of 21,771,154 pounds of goods was shipped to people throughout the world in 62 


different countries by the Church World Service, Inc., during the period of rimeid 1 to September 
30, 1949. The value of these goods is estimated at $6,115,704. 
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THE ROLES OF MINISTERS AND 
Directors in Christian Education 


WESNER FALLAW 


Professor of Religious Education, Andover-Newton Theological School 


DUCATION in the local church de- 

pends upon the minister. Even in the 
relatively few churches that have directors 
especially employed to lead the educational 
program, it is still true that the success or 
failure of the work is mainly determined by 
the understanding and support given or 
withheld by the minister. There are minis- 
ters who say that they know nothing about 
education. If they were to say they know 
nothing about church administration, or the- 
ology, or leading a worship service they 
would be embarrassed and conscious of 


_severe limitation. But some of these par- 


sons go so far as to decry education, to act 
as if they rather prided themselves in dis- 
daining it. 

As serious as such an attitude is, it is less 
unfortunate than is the situation when a di- 
rector’s best efforts are undermined by dis- 
approval or interference by the minister. 
There are ministers who know little about 
sharing responsibility, who are confused 
about delegating authority, who sometimes 
show jealousy of their associates in the 
leadership of the church. Very few directors 
remain in a church for a long period of ser- 
vice. Two or three years on the same job 
seems to be about the most frequent term. 
This situation is not, to be sure, always the 
fault of the minister. Women get married, 
men wish to move on to become pastors, and 
other causes serve to make for short tenure 
for educational directors. But there is some 
ground for the suspicion that ministers are 
not particularly gifted in the matter of free- 
ing, yet supporting, directors to enable them 
to find continuing satisfaction in their jobs. 

Before we discuss the educational role of 
the minister who has no director associated 


with him, it will be well to turn our atten- 
tion to clarifying the responsibilities and re- 
lationships of ministers and directors. 

I 

Minister and director jointly share the 
ministry of the church. They are co-work- 
ers in a single enterprise. The church is 
one. It is not a church with a loosely affil- 
ated organization called a church school or 
something similar. It must not have two 
parallel areas controlled by a parson in his 
area and an educator in hers. The minister 
is the chief executive for the entire work of 
the church. His duties are somewhat anal- 
ogous to those of a superintendent of 
schools, while the director’s duties may be 
compared with those of the public school 
principal. The principal works both under 
and with the superintendent. Within clear 
limits the principal is free to develop the 
program of his school, but his work is al- 
ways a part of the larger whole, that of the 
superintendent. Each official is responsible 
to the other, though the superintendent is 
held accountable to the school board, which 
in turn is responsible to the people, and this 
accountability includes responsibility for 
what the principal does. 

The minister does not necessarily know 
as much about education as the director 
does, yet he should understand its nature 
and how it operates in his church. He looks 
to the director for the program in detail, its 
formulation, development, promotion and 
execution. He never goes over the head of 
the director, either to stop some undertak- 
ing already in process or to block the di- 
rector’s relationships with some group. If 
the minister cannot in good conscience sup- 
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port the director in some particular, it is 
up to the two of them to get together and 
correct matters, or to determine that they 
cannot longer work together and then make 
provision to go their separate ways. 

The two chief factors in minister-director 
team work are (1) clear delineation of pol- 
icy and function, and (2) harmonious per- 
sonalities. 

Policy making for the church devolves 
largely upon the minister. A competent ad- 
ministrator works out with the church by- 
laws that point the way toward well under- 
stood principles and programs to be used in 
that particular church. Program is always 
governed by principles and principles de- 
pend upon the fullest possible study and 
choice on the part of the whole church, un- 
der the leadership of the minister. As the 
executive of the entire program the minister 
sees to it that the director is, from the be- 
ginning of her term of service, related to 
the education committee, which body carries 
into operation the policy of the congrega- 
tion. In this respect the director is pri- 
marily responsible to the committee, and 
only secondarily responsible to the minister. 
But the minister is ex-officio member of the 
education committee. He need not, and 
probably should not, always attend its meet- 
ings. Nor will he, if he finds that the edu- 
cational work of the church is in fine shape 
even though he maintains slight contact with 
the committee. Should he be the kind of 
person who dominates, by being too force- 
ful a personality or by excessive talking and 
“telling,” instead of suggesting or waiting 
to have his opinion asked, he should have 
sufficient perspective on himself to change 
his conduct or at least to remain away from 
the educational committee. But this situa- 
tion in no way obviates the necessity for the 
minister to cultivate his ideas on education 
by means of private discussions and counsel 
and planning sessions with the director. 

The wise minister will not only give his 
blessings, in general, to the educational work 
and to the director personally for her effort, 
but will equip himself to aid the work and 
the director in particular ways. If a deacon 
is critical of the educational program or of 


the director, and this without cause, the min- 
ister will seek to enlighten the deacon. If a 
large contributor to the church is trying to 
stop, let us say, the director's emphasis on 
justice for minority groups, the minister will 
personally stand firmly between the director 
and danger of curtailing the educational pro- 
gram or danger of discharging the director. 
Furthermore, if the minister is part prophet 
and part successful administrator he will 
bring the education committee and other of- 
ficial bodies of the church between the 
threatening church member (the anti-social 
brother) and the director and his own 
teaching. 

The director who finds her beliefs at odds 
with those of the minister does not go be- 
hind his back and seek to rally support for 
some controversial feature in the education 
program. If, for example, the director is 
convinced that the youth group ought to ex- 
pose the prevailing practice of church mem- 
bers’ use of restrictive residential covenants, 
despite the minister’s objection to the expo- 
sure, the director will not secretly enlist 
committee members or others of the church 
against the stand of the minister. In this 
instance, as in other and generally less cru- 
cial matters, the director will first privately 
discuss the problem with the minister. Be- 
tween the two there should exist the kind of 
personal and professional honest and demo- 
cratic relations that enable either a modifica- 
tion of differences and a possible meeting of 
minds, or a clear agreement to state their 
opposing viewpoints, in the presence of each 
other, before the education committee and, 
when the need arises, before other official 
bodies of the church. This sort of proce- 
dure will not be allowed by either protago- 
nist to make them antagonists; rather, they 
will so conduct themselves that their differ- 
ing positions can be weighed by the hear- 
ers, for the official body of the church will 
customarily understand that both policy and 
function in that particular church are made 
and re-made and put into operation as the 
result of democratic examination and deci- 
sion. ; 

Aside from merely making for high 
Christian professional and personal relations 
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between the two people whose lives thus 
become fit examples for their people, a prac- 
tice of this quality affords remarkable op- 
portunity for educational and spiritual 
growth on the part of all concerned. When 
differences existing between church leaders, 
servants of Christ, are kept on the plane of 
ideas, never sinking to personal enmity, and 
are thereby converted into opportunity for 
all the church people to face a problem and 
solve it in light of Christian ethics, by means 
of democratic processes, revitalization of the 
church is at hand; the Holy Spirit is at hand. 

One might observe that ministers and di- 
rectors who have this nobility of character 
will seldom, if ever, find themselves on dif- 
ferent sides. I agree that it is hardly pos- 
sible for them to differ on an issue like that 
of restrictive covenants. Instead, Christian 
leaders of this character will more likely be 
together in opposition to a considerable 
proportion of their people. In this event, 
together they will state their belief and to- 
gether they will invite the opposition to 
state theirs. 

II 

Certain qualifications on the part of the 
director, skills, training and temperament, 
facilitate harmonious relations with the min- 
ister. Here we consider some of the de- 
sirable characteristics that a director 
to possess. It will be noted that I refer to 
the director in the feminine gender, though 
of course there are a few male directors in 
the churches. 

Women, more than men, tend to depend 
heavily upon the minister's taking the 
initiative. This is not to say that women 
have less initiative and creativity than men. 
However, observation leads to the generali- 
zation that minister-director relations are in 
a different category when the director is a 
woman from the category when the director 
is a man. Personalities fit into no neatly 
labeled compartments but still we should as- 
sess certain expectations with respect to fe- 
male leadership i in the church. There must 
be something in this consideration else we 
should have seen by now more advance in 
the ordination of women to the Christian 


ministry. 


The woman director may generally be 
more inclined than the man director to de- 
fer to the minister. Granted that aggres- 
siveness and initiative characterize male and 
female, do not divide by being in the male 
to the exclusion of the female, it may yet be 
the case that, on the whole, the woman di- 
rector stands ready to fulfill the role of rela- 
tive submissiveness that society, including 
ministers, expects of her. If she is discern- 
ing she will realize that a part of the reason 
that she is chosen by a given church, under 
the influence of a given minister, is that she 
is counted on to avoid rivaling the minister. 
And certainly a woman hardly ever desires 
or expects to use the directorship as a step- 
ping stone to the pastorate, either of the 
church where she is presently employed or 
of another. This cannot always be said of 
the man director, and ministers know it. As 
few men directors as there are, there are 
even fewer who have resolved to remain in - 
the educational ministry. And it takes a 
man of high merit to avoid the flattering 
appeal of subtle and unsolicited rivalry fre- 
quently incited by parishioners’ attitudes and 
expressions that favor the director as against 
the minister. 

Perhaps merely by being a woman a di- 
rector is well on her way toward enjoying 
good working relations with the pastor. As 
in marriage, if one partner is somewhat 
submissive, the other t to be somewhat 
dominant. Husband or wife may be one 
way or the other. So with the relationship 
between minister and director. If both are 
dominant personalities with strong profes- 
sional drives then both need to be near 
saintliness, or at least able to ride themselves 
with a tight rein, if they are to work hap- 
pily together and fruitfully for the kingdom 
of God and the church. In most instances 


‘the pastor who occupies a church strong 


enough to employ a director may be ex- 
pected to be a man of forceful nature. If 
this is a safe assumption, the director who 
is to work with him should be the more sub- 
missive of the two. This is not to say that 
there is special merit in being a weak per- 
sonality. This is to say that her strength 
should rest in her ability to work quietly, 
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making discriminating use of the minister to 
implement policies which she knows how to 
initiate and cause the minister to approve as 
his own. 

Effective teaching requires the ability to 
stimulate, release possibilities that inhere in 
persons and lend vision and counsel to per- 
sons in process of development. Being an 
educator, the director also works through 
persons, works in them, never on them. This 
function may likewise operate as the di- 
rector relates herself to the minister and as 
they unitedly serve the church. This method 
calls for imagination, an independence wil- 
lingly qualified by interpersonal and group 
relations. The director thus endowed, thus 
self-disciplined, exercises leadership that 
channels its force through persons, causing 
them to grow as they cannot when the force 
of the leader is outside them, exhorting 
them, perhaps cudgeling them. 

The director who can submerge her will 
and, like the Holy Spirit and with the Holy 
Spirit, plumb the hearts and wills of per- 
sons, is qualified most splendidly for Chris- 
tian educational service. Moreover, she is 
equipped for the finest relations with the 
minister, for she can appeal to the best that 
is in him. Fortunate indeed is the minister 
and the church to have such a person in the 
office of the educational ministry. 


For his part the minister should be able to 
be a pastor to his director as well as to his 
laymen. Perhaps this is the test of minister- 
director relations. More than being able to 
establish happy professional relations, the 
two need to enjoy pastor-parishioner rela- 
tions. Not only so, they have to have an 
affinity that makes for genuine liking, for 
friendship. They need to be close, yet in- 
dependent, together yet individually reliant. 
Neither should have to lean too heavily on 
the other. As counselor and wise guide the 
minister will take the precaution to set the 
tone for this sort of cooperative inde- 
pendence. 


Ill 
So long as Protestantism remains divided 


and communities maintain small, financially 
weak churches, most ministers will have to 


be their own directors of education. And 
that will be a rather lengthy period. What — 
are some of the minimum requirements of 
the minister as educator? First, he must un- 
derstand the purposes and methods of Chris- 
tian education. Second, as has been said, 
he must give leadership in formulating and 
executing the local program of Christian 
education. Third, he needs to employ crea- 
tive and democratic means for working with © 
his people. And fourth, he should himself 
be a teacher as well as a preacher. What 
does it mean for a minister to be a teacher? 

Let it be recognized that very few pas- 
tors are competent both in preaching and 
in teaching. Actually these two functions 
clash and are only with difficulty reconciled. 
The preacher declares, pronounces, exhorts, 
occasionally threatens. The teacher investi- 
gates, suggests, guides, defines limits. The 
preacher is marked by an urgency, the 
teacher by patience. The preacher expounds 
truth with a “Thus saith the Lord!” The 
teacher maintains that truth has to be un- 
veiled. The preacher awaits God; the teach- 
er goes looking for God. Revelation is the 
preacher’s point of departure; discovery is 
the teacher's point of departure. The preach- 
er contends that God has already given the 
answers to man’s perplexities. The teacher, 
as Jesus often did, throws the question back 
upon the questioner. 

Jesus was a teacher as well as a preacher. 
Some ministers today are effective in both 
roles. Is it too much to insist that adequacy 
for the modern ministry entails both the 
preaching and teaching function? I think 
not. Certainly the minister inevitably guides 
his people by example. Any worthy minis- 
ter is, consequently, a teacher. But more 
than this the minister must teach his teach- 
ers, in groups and by means of individual 
conferences. In other words he needs to 
have interest, time and skill in classroom 
teaching and in the use of the tutorial meth- 
od. More about the latter presently. 

Teachers sometimes wish to transform 
their staff meetings into lecture, discussion 
or workshop periods. If the minister can 
lecture on a selected part of the Bible, 
church history, educational philosophy and 
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child psychology, for example, well and 
good. In some of these subjects he may be 
expected to have proper training and ability 
to enable him to meet the needs of his 
church school teachers. His minimum qual- 
ification in this phase of church education 
should make of him a resource person who 
can join in discussions on these topics, place 
helpful reading matter in the teachers’ hands 
and assist a steering committee in finding 
outside lecturers who will deal with the top- 
ics of moment. More than this, numbers of 
pastors are equipping themselves to direct 
workshops wherein teachers gain under- 
standing and proficiency in using various 
creative media suitable for teaching chil- 
dren. Handwork, arts and crafts, drama, 
music, recreation and more engage teachers 
in two to three hour sessions once a week 
over a period of months. Denominational 
and interdenominational summer confer- 
ences and institutes are increasingly making 
it possible for ministers, as well as teachers, 
to prepare themselves for guiding teachers 
in the local church by similar methods. 
Workshop methods for training teachers 
give far greater promise for effective leader- 
ship education of workers in the local 
church than do the older training schools 
that have relied mainly on talk. It is easier 
for the minister to lecture than to plan and 
lead a workshop. His training and expe- 
rience have weighted the former method 
heavily over against the latter. But he will 
soberly recall that teacher training long ago 
stopped relying on the lecture method. Lost 
interest on the part of teachers was for a 
time largely regained by use of the discus- 
sion method. But now that the response to 
this device is decidedly less than overwhelm- 
ing, resourceful educators have come for- 
ward with the workshop. Therein organic 
experience, if not learning, saturates the in- 
dividual so that interest, concrete sense of 
achievement and confidence are engendered. 
Thus a teacher in the making —or in need 
of re-making—finds herself fortified to 
meet children and youth at the levels of their 
interests and to stand unabashed amongst 
them to guide their participation in an edu- 
cational venture. This guidance takes the 


form of co-laboring on the part of teacher 
and pupils. 

Even if ministers do not crowd the reg- 
istration table at summer institutes that of- 
fer workshop experiences, they need to 
(1) select, recruit and later use teachers in 
their churches who have taken part in well 
managed workshops; and (2) they need to 
grasp the significance of creative methods 
stemming from workshops and be suffi- 
ciently familiar with how these methods 
look in action so as to help church school 
teachers evaluate their work with children. 

Note that these are simple requirements 
of the minister who is to supervise and lead 
the educational program of his church. He 
is not always expected to conduct classes of 
teachers or children; he is expected to know 
good teaching and effective learning when 
he sees these taking place. The public school 
superintendent is not required to be able to 
take over a kindergarten or direct a play. 
He is expected to see to it that the kinder- 
garten is well conducted and the play prop- 
erly directed. Just so with the minister. It 
is desirable that he be an educator, one who 
can teach. But he ought at least to be an 
educationalist, one who is vitally interested 
in education and who knows its principles. 


IV 


The minister's educational contribution 
may be reasonably expected to rank high in 
two phases of church education that need 
attention. In these he should be very much 
at home — in supervision and tutoring. 

Twenty-five years ago theorists in re- 
ligious education probably gave more atten- 
tion to supervision than now. General edu- 
cation at that time emphasized testing and 
measurement. It has been found that edu- 
cational supervisors of competence and 
judgment, with limited use of rating scales 
and similar means, are more helpful when 
they reserve most of their time for confer- 
ences in which they serve teachers as guides 
and resource persons. So it is that after vis- 
its and observation of a teaching program 
the supervisor is bound to limited record 
keeping and freed for considerable confer- 
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ring. This trend lends encouragement to 
ministers in their supervisory efforts, for 
they are seldom addicted to meticulous rec- 
ord keeping. 

Through supervision the minister engages 
in training teachers on the job. If classes 
meet other than at a time when he is en- 
gaged in teaching or conducting worship, he 
can systematically visit teachers on the job, 
preferably by their invitation. With his 
teachers he establishes the fact that the pur- 
pose of his observations is to study the work 
of the class with the view to preparing him- 
self to sit down later with the teacher so 
that the two of them can look at the pro- 
gram together. In no sense is the teacher 
to have cause to feel that the minister is a 
critical intruder or an unsympathetic critic. 
The supervisor comes as a helper, (a) to 
study the attitudes and responses of the chil- 
dren, (b) to look for ways of enriching the 
curriculum and (c) to study the physical 
setup. On such visits the supervisor is not 
to take over the teaching. Nor will he do 
more than make himself inconspicuous, un- 
less matters develop so that to be most nat- 
ural he is drawn into participation along 
with the children and teacher. As supervi- 
sion becomes a regular part of the church 
school, children as well as teachers will come 
to take the minister's visits for granted. 

Light, ventilation, correct size of tables 
and chairs, clean blackboards, pictures at eye 
level, suitably chosen and arranged, will be 
among the physical properties to which the 
supervisor will give attention. His confer- 
ences with the teacher may well begin with 
these items and then move on to a review 
of the evident response of the children. He 
will seek to determine whether they are 
happy, interested and expending effort to 
participate and learn. According to his com- 
petence the supervisor will be helpful in 
analyzing the class work, worship and others 
activities in light of what may be expected 
of children and youth at varying age levels. 

By keeping conferences objective, putting 
the teacher at ease, making it possible for 
her to come with desire and justifiable ex- 
pectation that through the eyes and coun- 
sel of the minister-supervisor she will really 


see what her classroom teaching and rela- 
tions with the pupils are like, the supervisor 
will make easy the practice of the teacher's 
asking questions whose answers evaluate her 
effectiveness. 

To the ministers acutely conscious of their 
unpreparedness to serve as supervisors, let 
it be said that they are not to wait until they 
are prepared before beginning friendly vis- 
its. At the least the minister will be show-: 
ing the teacher that he wants to help her 
solve her teaching problems. This he can 
learn to do by keeping posted about training 
institutes, helpful denominational and other 
educational advisers and suitable magazines, 
pamphlets and books. Even though at first 
the minister cannot recognize good teaching 
if he sees it, he can have some friendly gen- 
eral educator give him some pointers and 
take him to a classroom where poor work is 
being done and then to one where teaching 
and learning of merit are in progress. It is 
safe to say that unless ministers become 
supervisors the majority of the churches of 
America will stumble along with classes 
wholly unsupervised. Because of this teach- 
ers as well as children will continue to be 
the losers, if not the sufferers. 


V 


The tutorial system has long been recog- 
nized as valuable as a means for meeting in- 
dividual needs on the secondary and higher 
levels of education. This method is already 
in use in a church when the minister serves 
as a supervisor of his teachers. Further, it 
is used to some extent when an adult asks 
the minister to help him think through the 
meaning of commitment to Christ and join- 
ing the church. As tutor the minister can 
extend his educational function in a highly 
rewarding manner. 

In the small or medium sized church the 
pastor can observe closely numbers of his 
people. He will find his ministry more 


*For further consideration of supervision the 
reader will find helpful E. J. Chave’s SUPERVI- 
SION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, F. M. Mc- 
Kibben’s, IMPROVING RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH SUPERVISION, and various 
booklets published by the International Council of 
Religious Education. 
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fruitful and interesting as he keeps on the 
watch for individuals who are ready for spe- 
cific study under his guidance. A public 
school teacher has asked for a book on bib- 
lical interpretation. This the minister sup- 
plies, together with an offer to discuss it 
after it has been read. The inquirer is there- 
by stimulated to read with more care and 
to anticipate discussing impressive points 
with the minister. In the subsequent dis- 
cussion the minister may find a welcome as 
he slips into the role of tutor. One such 
session can lead to a series, with more read- 
ing and an easy unfolding by the reader of 
his problems, hopes and spiritual needs. Sev- 
eral months thus occupied with periodic dis- 
cussions can yield high satisfaction to tutor 
and pupil alike. By this means the minister 
sometimes finds new leadership for the 
church. 

A school boy is discovered to have a tal- 
ent for speaking. Perhaps the public school 
is not helping him to develop this ability as 
it might. The minister may step into the 
breach and before he is through make a 
lasting contribution to the boy’s growth. 
Possibly they use Paul’s address before 
Agrippa. The boy learns a masterful speech 
and the minister introduces the Bible to him. 

If it be reasonable to expect ministers to 
prepare themselves as counselors, spending 
a part of their professional time in this 
work, it may be even more reasonable to 
suggest that they set aside several hours a 
week as willing tutors of those who may be 
intrigued into responding to this education- 


al provision. In this, as in other responsi- 
bilities, the minister will have to exercise 
care to keep this feature properly balanced 
with the whole of his work. It is 

that tutorials will overburden him because of 
the prior demands of multiple interests and 
attractions of modern life, but there are 
communities where the parson still has con- 
siderable opportunity, as in the days of a 
simpler society, to spend time with individ- 
uals who come to learn of him. 

Each minister will work out his own sys- 
tem, as opportunity and temperament pro- 
vide. Due consideration might well be giv- 
en to definite periods — say an hour a week 
for ten to twelve weeks — when an emerg- 
ing, individualized curriculum and method 
are chosen and regularly used. While tu- 
torials aim at aiding the pupil to meet his 
own purposes, the tutor should have a struc- 
ture of procedure ready when pupil pur- 
poses need 

Merely to be a pastor is to guide by ex- 
ample. This is teaching. But it is 
primarily in the realm of attitudes and in- 
culcation of values. The next stage for the 
minister to enter as teacher should deal with 
knowledge, understanding, guided study on 
a tutorial basis. Doubtlessly most ministers 
are quite willing to give time to intensive 
work with individuals, guiding them toward 
their fullest possible understanding of and 
commitment to the Christian life. Of all 
the educational functions which the minis- 
ter is called upon to discharge, perhaps that 
of tutor merits the place of first importance. 


ONE BLOCK IN HARLEM in New York City has 3,871 residents. At that density the entire 
population of the U. S. would fill only one-half of New York City’s area. Welfare News Val. 1, No. /. 


“MORE THAN 8 ,000 STUDENTS at the University of Wisconsin actively participate in re- 
ligious group activities,’ ” according to a survey conducted by a student activities sub-committee. The 
number active in the 15 religious groups is more than double the number who participate in intra- 
mural athletics, the next largest group. Students who participate in extra-curricular affairs generally 

attain better grades, with fewer hours of study, than those who do not participate in activities outside 
of classroom, the survey indicates. College and Church Vol. XIV, No. 3. Fall 1949. 
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Young People in the World Today 


DEFINING AND DIRECTING THEIR 


MORAL MANDATE’ 


ORDWAY TEAD 


Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York City 


I PROPOSE to consider the question: 
How do we help ourselves and those in 
the next generation to fulfill the moral man- 
date which we all confront in the world of 
today and tomorrow? How do we discover 
what we ought to do and how do we bring 
ourselves to do it? I assume that this is in 
considerable part an educational assignment 
in addition to being, in part, one requiring 
the aid of religion. What the role of each 
of us is and how it is fulfilled are surely cen- 
tral questions for such an organization as 
this. And an occasional re-examination, 
therefore, of how its underlying processes 
are being carried out should be a pertinent 
and timely topic. 

If I lay preponderant stress upon the edu- 
cational approach, it is due to two reasons. 
I believe that we know more today than ever 
before about effective educational methods. 
And I am sure you will agree that the num- 
ber and variety of our public problems re- 
quire for their solution a wide extension of 
understanding among our Citizens. 

To reaffirm that knowledge is power is 
not to tell the whole educational truth. But 
knowledge and understanding are certainly 
the beginning of the sensible exercise of 
public power in the common good. What 
beyond this the process of education re- 
quires will also need clear definition and 
emphasis. The fact that the program of the 
Y. M. C. A. is both in direct and indirect 
ways educational in emphasis only makes it 
the more vital to relate contemporary edu- 


*An address given before the National Council 
of the Y.M.C.A. in June 1949. 


cational insights to the program obligations 
of the Association. For unless this is done, 
there is always danger that programs may 
get off the beam and become less effectual 
than all wish and intend. 

My talk may therefore be characterized in 
advance as an exploration out from a pres- 
ent philosophy of education into practical 
applications that the Y. M. C. A. may be 
able to make from it. 

Let us start by generalizing in a common 
sense way about how specific acts of con- 
duct actually unfold if individuals and 
groups are to get good results. In colloquial 
language, is not the usual sequence of events 
something like this? The individual says: 

What is going on here? 

What is the trouble? 

What are the facts? 

What am I able to do about it? 

Am I coming along well in my effort 
to cope with it? 

Is the outcome satisfactory? 

I suggest that this succession of steps 
rightfully indicates the almost unconscious 
attack we make upon situations as they re- 
quire our handling. And a more formal re- 
statement of this does, I believe, give us a 
further clue as to the educational task which 
the confrontation of life’s problems entails. 
Such a re-statement might be: 

1. Do I know what I am about in this 

problem situation? 

2. Do I have the knowledge necessary 

to cope with it? 

3. Do I have the skill required to cope 

with it? 

4. Am I able to handle the situation 
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with a friendly attitude of human 
goodwill? 
5. Will I persevere in what is hopefully 


the wise course action upon wie I 
decide to embark? 


I have only time to suggest that the kinds 
of problem situations to which I am allud- 
ing are as inclusive as the whole world of 
human affairs. For convenience in educa- 
tion and elsewhere, we often divide these 
into classes. We speak, for example, of po- 
litical, economic, scientific, esthetic and re- 
ligious issues. And with respect to each of 
these and others, a morally responsible in- 
dividual is, of course, under the obligation 
of knowing his way around well enough to 
make decisions which are satisfactory per- 
sonally and socially. 

This is only another way of saying what 
will be implicit in my entire discussion, 
namely that literally every conduct choice 
which presents itself to us is a moral occa- 
sion. In using the phrase moral mandate, I 
am therefore referring to the judgments, de- 
cisions, choices, which all of us as indi- 
viduals and in our group memberships are 
required to reach with respect to all the af- 
fairs of living. Once we realize that there 
is no possible disjunction between conduct 
which has moral implications and that which 
might superficially be thought of as morally 
neutral, we are armed with the supreme 
argument as to why it is that to live the 
moral life in our kind of society requires the 
best continuing education which the com- 
munity can supply, and which it is part of 
the stated obligation of the Y. M. C. A. to 
help supply. 

Another way of suggesting the nature of 
our obligation is to remind ourselves that, 
as one philosopher has put it, we may view 
the world as fact, as possibility and as value. 
And unless from time to time each of us 
recognizes his need for fact, the importance 
of considering possibilities and what activ- 
ities in life are most valuable, again I say 
that moral conduct is impossible. 

I could readily occupy this entire address 
with a detailed elaboration of some of the 
major issues in areas political, economic, 


scientific, esthetic and religious with which 
we are confronted. But my central purpose 
is rather to assume these as recogni 
among us all, and to press forward to the 
underlying question of how it is that we 
arouse people up to the capacity of the sev- 
eral age levels with which this Association 
deals, to acknowledge their need for fact, 
their consideration of possibilities and their 
firm hold upon sound values. 
I 

There will be no satisfactory handling of 
the five questions I have raised above unless 
there is stimulation, guidance and a self-re- 
leased internal drive to equip oneself con- 
tinuingly for the complexities of life we 
have to face. For we learn best what we 
want to learn; and we want to learn that 
which helps us. 

The question posed to all education and 
to such an organization as this, is, therefore, 
what is the motivation— the driving force 
welling up within people—which gives 
promise of leading them to take the neces- 
sary steps and efforts as conduct choices 
arise or as problem situations are faced? Is 
there a scientifically valid psychology of 
motivation? For once we can tap the inner 
springs of willing release, there is available 
that personal drive which can issue in wise 
conduct in all directions. 

The answer which psychology supplies 
here is increasingly illuminating. I see at 
least four kinds of appeal which give evi- 
dence of releasing the creative impulses of 
us all. (1) The individual will first be- 
come interested in activity from which he 
is immediately getting obvious and profound 
satisfactions. (2) It will help further if he 
sees good prospects of building for future 
satisfactions. (3) He is moved by clearly 
attractive and well-established aspirations 
looking to appealing goals. And (4) his 
effort is sustained if he has a sense that there 
are underlying meaning and recognizable pur- 
pose in what he is doing so that he is in 
some measure feeling a sense of support and 
reenforcement from beyond himself in the 
efforts he makes. The drives that lead to 
learning are present satisfaction, future pros- 


pects, appealing aspirations, meaningfulness. 


its 
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The educational effort to bring about im- 
mediate satisfactions does not dictate a pro- 
gram of easy appeals to obvious, momen- 
tary and uninformed interests of individ- 
uals. That was the shallow interpretation 
given by some to the “progressive educa- 
tion” doctrine of twenty years ago. But the 
kernel of truth here is that the maturing in- 
dividual can normally be expected to be- 
come involved in any true learning only 
through experiences as to which the rele- 
vance and connection with his own life he 
can readily come to see. The doctrine of 
education as preparation has been over- 
worked. And whereas the aspect of prepa- 
ration rightfully enters at some point where 
the individual has, for example, decided up- 
on some vocational goal, to conceive of all 
education as thus motivated is to ignore the 
needs of us all for coping with all the other 
varied, day-by-day situations of life. 

The need of supplying profound present 
satisfactions can be stated in other terms in 
order further to throw light on program 
needs. Young people require for the as- 
sured encouraging of their creative lives a 
sense that they belong, that they are achiev- 
ing, that they have affection, that they have 
some security of future prospects. In and 
through educational activity these needs 
have to be taken account of, and if they are 
not, the incentives to learn are lessened to a 
point of ineffectuality because you will be 
dealing with neurotics, — actual or incipient. 

What this prescription means for an As- 
sociation like this is that with respect to the 
major problem areas of living, namely, the 
political, economic, scientific, esthetic and 
religious — there have to be a careful selec- 
tion and organization of knowledge, ad- 
justed to age levels, to bring the growing 
person into satisfying relation with the per- 
sonal and social scene in which he is mov- 
ing. In other words, if each individual is to 
find in his formal and informal education 
creative satisfaction as the process goes on, 
he must have the glow of an increasing 
sense of grasp and of capacity to deal confi- 
dently with the world in which he now lives. 


Obviously, there has to be some defined 


division of labor as between the formal 
schooling of youth and that of the supple- 
mentary role which organizations like the 
Y. M. C. A. can fill. But the principle is 
clear that if there is to be true concern for 
the development of the triangle of body, 
mind and spirit, our program can ignore no 
one of these. And at every age level, it is 
rightfully required that under skilled guid- 
ance of able older leaders, our youth can 
find valuable satisfactions in intellectual 
awareness and in spiritual sensitivity, once 
the appeal is presented in a way that is 
within their competence and that ministers 
to their felt needs. 


It is incorrect to believe that young peo- 
ple resist education. They resist education 
in which they can find no value, no help- 
fulness, no use to them. Appealing educa- 
tion is a matter of proper timing, clear im- 
mediate relevance, shared participation in 
activities that make sense from the young 
person’s standpoint of need. The lesson 
here for Y. M. C. A. secretaries is all but 
identical as to the reshaping of appeal and 
method, with the challenge to professional 
teachers. There can be real learning look- 
ing to moral behavior on all fronts omly as 
there is the self-creation of desire to become 
equipped for satisfying behavior within the 
young people themselves. And given half 
a chance, the normal response is this crea- 
tive and formative drive because that is the 
way to happy adjustments. 

We are all in the habit of speaking of this 
as an age of confusion. And this confusion 
among young people extends undoubtedly 
to such questions as: What ought we to 
know, what are our personal prospects, what 
high hopes can we foster, and how can we 
get some help to carry on? And without 
in any complete sense necessarily affirming 
that it has all the answers for every mem- 
ber, this Association certainly has no rea- 
son for being if it cannot help its members 
out from such confusion toward clarity, to- 
ward wider purposes and toward a strong 


awareness that they can find help and 
strength to enable each of them to carry on 
with their moral adventure. 
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Account should also be taken, secondly, 
of the motivating influence which future 
prospects may hold out for young people. 
Such questions as the following are urgent 
and require specific individual answer: 
What kinds of work are there to do in the 
world? What kind of special capacity do I 
have? What further training do I require 
to fulfill my bést potential? What reward 
in economic terms can I anticipate? Will 
I be able to make provision for the likeli- 
hood of marriage and a family in the fore- 
seeable future? 

Each individual in the late teens has the 
imperious mandate to clarify these matters 
with help from every source he can draw 
upon. If one is to strive with a will, the 
prospects and the likely outcomes must look 
good. If the prospects seem so hopeless or 
uncertain that doubts and fears are in con- 
trol, educational efforts tend to be ineffec- 
tual because little satisfaction is derived 
from them. 

There is a normal, wholesome generosity 
of spirit in most young people. But it does 
not come to flower if they have to feel pre- 
occupied with anxiety about sheer economic 
survival and advancement, though there are 
always the exceptions who thrive under 
stress and the challenge of great difficulties. 

I have suggested that a third source of 
motivating appeals is in this very aspiration 
for service, for brotherhood, for world gov- 
ernment, for a Kingdom of God on earth. 
But these aspirations drive us toward moral 
effort only if there are clear channels of ac- 
tion, into which they may be guided, which 
seem to the aspiring individuals to be ad- 
vancing them toward their ideals. Good 
will without good methods is always in dan- 
ger of degenerating into sentimentality. The 
role of aspirations or ideals, we have to re- 
member, is not to encourage a flight to 
phantasy or a retreat into a dream world. 
An ideal is a motive only when the effort 
of today is being guided by the plan for 
tomorrow. 

As to my fourth condition of vigorous 
motivation, namely the attaining of satisfac- 
tions through a sense of reenforcement of 


on a power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness —I defer consideration of this 
until the end. 

II 

What I want next to do is to characterize 
some of the accompanying and supporting 
emphasis in adult leadership, guidance and 
educational focus, which can help to build 
motives of creative self-release. They are 
selected because they are at once socially 
important and because young people can 
readily be brought to see the relevance and 
urgency of them in their own lives. Indeed, 
these emphases can become in effect the ob- 
jectives which underlie the entire Associa- 
tion program. They are the justification of 
the progress because, suitably dramatized, 
they can stir our will to act. 

My listing of these is only suggestive, 
but I am sure you will agree with me that 
in the contact of Y leaders with its mem- 
bers, there has to be perennially put the 
question—are the following aims getting 
influential expressions? I am thinking of 
an emphasis upon such aims as: 

1. Assuring a vision of 

2. Clarifying a scale of values. 

3. Becoming concerned for the improve- 

ment of relations. 

Assuring democratic 

for the enlargement of selfhood. 
5. Recognizing the validity of cultural 

pluralism and the need for intercul- 

tural understanding. 

6. Learning how to use problem 

methods in rational deliberation. 

7. Defining the relationship of work and 

economic activity to the creation of a 
a: happy and productive economic 


Moral effort is sustained when the indi- 
vidual can have what has been called a 
“vision of greatness.” It is the rare indi- 
vidual who is not stirred, aroused, and on 
occasion profoundly moved by a vivid reali- 
zation of the stature which the human spirit 
can attain as it has historically achieved it. 
Greatness is heartening; it is appealing; it 
is in some measure contagious. 
every great religious movement points to 


human purposes because one is drawing up- 4. the impressive creative influence of one or 


ll 
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more great figures. And all education has 
from time to time to help us to lift up our 
eyes unto the hills of great figures of human 
history, and similarly, the great figures of 
literary creation. 

Of our own day, may I interpolate, such 
men as Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, General 
Smuts, to take just three obvious examples 
of greatness (in my judgment), which sug- 
gest the kind of stimulation to achievement 
that can be introduced if and when we know 
wisely how to introduce it. A second right- 
ful claim upon the educational process is 
that we shall become progressively clear and 
articulate as to what it is valuable to be and 
to do. There are what have been called 
God-like values in the world. Indeed, there 
is a more or less historically tested hierarchy 
of values which each great civilization has 
come to accept. And I am alluding, of 
course, not merely to the ordinary choices of 
daily life, but to the determination of what 
is valuable in the arts and letters, in social 
and political organizations and aspirations, 
in intellectual methods, in family living, 
and finally, in the relation of each person to 
the cosmos. Our values ought to embody a 
winnowing of the best in the human heri- 
tage. And the more articulated they are, 
the more they become guides to wise judg- 
ments and decisions. Here again, without 
deliberate intention on the part of moral 
leaders, a hierarchy of values is not recog- 
nized and therefore cannot be used as a 
basis for selecting wise courses of action. 

The importance of centering attention, 
thirdly, on study and use of methods of im- 
proved human relations has at long last 
come to be recognized to a point where it 
is increasingly a subject of study in high 
school and college; and the literature here is 
a growing one. This field rightfully em- 
braces the relations of individuals together 
in all sorts of human contacts, the relations 
of persons to groups and of groups to each 
other, the relations of managers and work- 
ers, the relations of marriage and family. 
And, properly conceived and projected, the 
purpose here is to show that kindliness, co- 
operation, shared knowledge, power and 
status, democratic leadership and a loving 


attitude—that all these are the require- 
ments for happy human intercourse. By 
taking thought here we can add a cubit to 
our stature, and we can prevent all kinds of 
friction, frustration, inferiority, aggression, 
cruelty and hatred. We are not in our com- 
plex society spontaneously wise enough to 
deal with our fellow men deftly, even when 
they are in the same home— much less 
when they are in the antipodes. And “Y” 
experience under guidance has to build pro- 

ams that forward this beneficent pur- 
pose. If I do not elaborate the great con- 
tribution which can be made through this 
approach to the urgent problem of marriage 
relations, it is only due to lack of time. But 
this is peculiarly a mandated area of con- 
cern in which a young men’s organization 
can do immense good. 

Next, the mention of group human rela- 
tions leads to specific stress on the new at- 
tention being given to dynamic group be- 
havior. Here is a field in which we have 
made great progress in understanding and 
wise method. In group relations, the indi- 
vidual should be helped to the discovery and 
enlargement of his essential selfhood. Man 
is made for community, for loyalty to that 
society which so largely shapes his character 
and is the channel for his personality un- 
folding. He here experiences the reality 
that he is by nature a sharing, participating, 
loving animal. But he has to come to this 
self-knowledge through group activity, and 
it should expand in scope and range with 
maturity. However, mere group acquaint- 
ance and inter-group personal knowledge — 
these do not assure good will and affection. 
But they do predispose toward these if there 
is leadership and direction about disclosing 
the common desires and ends of human be- 
ings. It is a doctrine of dynamic group ac- 
tion that our points of agreement are more 
important to stress than our points of dis- 
agreement, and that regarding our dis- 
agreements, we are seeking to find under- 
lying common denominators of desire out of 
which harmony and unity of intention can 
gradually be achieved. Obviously, the ex- 
tension of this doctrine and of the methods 
it implies, upon a world scale, is an educa- 
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tional imperative. Here is a way to human 
reconciliations across lines of misunderstand- 
ings of race, color and creed, which make 
of guided group activity a vital educational 
instrument. 

The next appeal which should be made, 
and claim upon us which should be real- 
ized, has to do with those issues which cen- 
ter about cultural pluralism and intercultur- 
al understanding. A proper degree of hu- 
mility is indicated at this point. People with 
white skins and people who are adherents of 
the Christian faith are both, from the world 
point of view minority groups. There are 
long and honorable histories of races which 
are not white and of other religions with 
profound spiritual and moral insights. As 
never before, Americans will from now on 
be required to have reasonably intimate 
dealings with those other races and other 
faiths. The requirement is upon us to be 
able to establish sympathetic communication 
and tolerant understanding all the way 
around the globe. In its economic and po- 
litical phase, the issue is today most urgently 
presented by the relation of the Western 
democracies to Communist Russia. 

What are the forces which give rise to 


profound differences of ideology and belief, 


and to radical differences in cultural values? 
Are there universal human desires and hopes 
underlying these various expressions which 
can ultimately lead to the exploration and 
adoption of more unified principles and 
programs? Can there come into being a 
science of man which will throw light on 
the extent to which differences and diversi- 
ties are to be honored and encouraged, and 
common outlooks and programs are to be 
sought and found? 

It is in the areas suggested by these ques- 
tions that the most profound ethical, phil- 
osophical and religious pioneering has to be 
done. If, for example, sociological analysis 
and comparative anthropology seem to yield 
only an ethical relativism, what becomes of 
any hierarchy of values which has a more 
than local application? Is our moral con- 
dition revealed to be one which is absolutely 
relative or relatively absolute? 

In terms of programming, it is relatively 


easy to extend enlightenment about cultural 
and religious differences and about the dis- 
tortions of intolerance, prejudice and dis- 
crimination. And far more of such 
standing has, of course, to be 
American society, aided and stimulated by 
such agencies as the Y. M. C. A. in its pol- 
icies and practices. 
Il 

But, at bottom, as my questions have sug- 
gested, there remain to be probed those is- 
sues as to why these differences of tradition- 
al predisposition exist, what values they 
have, and how at a deeper level agreements 
as to basic values are to be achieved? These 
are issues which are confronted in a forth- 


right, penetrating and pioneering way by 


_F. S. C. Northrop in his three recent books. 


And I suggest that as part of our effort to- 
ward clarity as to these disturbing questions, 
intensive study of his analysis is essential to 
all religious and educational leaders. For if 
our conception of creative democracy, of es- 
sential Christian principles, of an economic 
order in which personal freedom and high 
productivity can be balanced, of the monog- 
amous family as the ideal,—if all these 
foundational dogmas are either suspect or 
are repudiated by important sections of the 
world’s population, we have a task of justifi- 
cation and of validation which is, of course, 
serious, and which is the moral problem of 
the greatest magnitude with which our so- 
ciety is presented. And no body such as an 
international Y. M. C. A. can pass by on the 
other side when such questions as these are 
posed. Indeed, it should be playing a form- 
ative role in the clarifying of these issues 
and answers. 
Again, whether it be in terms of 

choices or of judgments on public issues, it 
is essential that we recognize as an educa- 
tional obligation the putting of people into 
possession of those habits of reflection 
which are often referred to as problem-solv- 
ing methods. The kind of inductive attack 
upon human problems to which John Dewey 
has given classic statement in his book How 
We Think, has to be made far more than is 
now true the habitual method of rational ac- 
tivity among an educated citizenry. If there 
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is to be that necessary objective examination 
of evidence and testing of possible programs 
which the inductive scientific method has 
shown us in many cases to be so helpful, all 
who are exercising any educational leader- 
ship have to incorporate this aim into their 
purposes. There is ultimately no moral 
career attainable if there is no ability for 
rational deliberation and choice. Efforts to- 
ward an extension of rational methods of in- 
quiry cannot be confined to specific courses 
in school or college. They have to be in 
large measure the result of the contagion of 
example of all leaders whose rational meth- 
ods are seen to have social value. 
IV 

There is one final moral problem of which 
it seems to me sufficient account has not 
been taken in the programming of this or- 
ganization. I have said that there is nor- 
mally a certain good-natured generosity of 
spirit among young people. Both in formal 
study and to some extent in their own ex- 
perience, they come to realization that our 
economic world is not perfect, that there 
are grave difficulties in our society having 
to do with depressions, inflation, unemploy- 
ment, bad housing, poverty and all the rest. 
And the natural and rightful attitude of 
youth therefore is to embody a somewhat 
critical view. The moral problem is as to 
how they may choose to go about giving 
expression to their criticism. They can ig- 
nore or forget these shortcomings of our 
society and decide to be successful in con- 
ventional terms. Or they can become so 
cynical about the operation of our economic 
order that they are reluctant to participate 
in it in any constructive way. Or they can at 
the other end of the scale become so disil- 
lusioned that they reach a point of open 
rebellion against the system. It is, of course, 
from this last group that the younger ad- 
herents of the Communist party are re- 
cruited. 

It seems to me that our young people de- 


serve from us a more sympathetic grappling | 


with these confusions of outlook. And I 
believe we do the best service in this re- 
spect as, in formal and informal education 
alike, we strive to incorporate three charac- 


teristics. We should be searchingly honest 
in the confrontation of the facts — good and 
bad. We should be ethically sensitive about 
the shortcomings. But we should also be 
concerned to have young people understand 
that to a substantial degree, dynamic change 
is a fact and improvement under wise lead- 
ership is a constant reality. If we are to 
preserve an approximately voluntaristic eco- 
nomic system, with certain large and gen- 
eral responsibilities collectively handled, the 
oncoming generation of managers has to 
have a combination of critical realism and 
melioristic determination. Some standards 
in some areas will need legislative defini- 
tion. Indeed, we are all morally responsible 
both ¢o the law and for the law. But the more 
the several groups which contribute to the 
production of our industrial system can de- 
velop together among themselves the respon- 
sible measures of amelioration, the sounder 
our progress will be. And we sorely need 
that our critically minded but intellectually 
acute young men shall enter economic life not 
disillusioned but determined to share in 
moulding it nearer to the heart's desire. I 
am sure that this organization by a careful 
thinking through of certain phases of its pro- 
gram, can do far more than it now does to 
supply constructive motivation to young men 
entering business; and can help many con- 
fused persons to take the middle course be- 
tween being completely conformist and com- 
pletely rebellious. 

I have now suggested some of the think- 
ing which I believe has to be infiltrated 
throughout the program activities of the Y. 
All these issues are relevant to the sense of 
need of young people. They are eager to come 
to grips with them if they are appealingly 
presented. And the educational purposes of 
this organization can be far more fruitfully 
advanced as its younger members can real- 
ize out of their contacts with the Associa- 
tion, that they are getting some measure of 
satisfaction out of their being helpfully con- 
fronted with the real issues of life. 

Vv 

This leaves finally to consider how it is 
that we are to assure that members get a 
helpful sense of the meaningfulness of moral 
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effort, and a realization of the support they 
may obtain as they make such effort. It is 
not for me to deliver at this point a sermon 
on the text “I had fainted unless I had be- 
lieved to see the goodness of the Lord in 
the land of the living.” We are here be- 
cause we have a convinced faith in the un- 
dergirding of human effort in a universe of 
law and order, of mystery, of wonder and of 
beauty. We do apprehend that by which 
we are apprehended. 

But here again, I am certain that the 
claims of the faith which possesses the older 
generation are not so readily found persua- 
sive by the younger generation. And I am 
not momentarily concerned here to discuss 
how that persuasion in doctrinal terms is to 
be achieved. 

I want rather in conclusion, and in line 

with my entire theme, to suggest that out 
of the guided efforts of wise programs, con- 
viction of rightness, of truth and of reen- 
forcement will usually emerge. It is the wise 
old dictum, “he who would know the will 
let him do the will.” 

And I stress programs of action because 
we are at a stage in history, and therefore 
in the relation of this organization to other 
organizations interested in human improve- 
ment, where the disposition to identify com- 
mon areas of action is important and urgent. 
I must be somewhat personal at this point 
and say that my entire adult life has been 
spent in the most cosmopolitan city of our 
land. And for me to be effectual in any 
measure in my public responsibilities has 


had to mean an ability to work sympatheti- 
cally with those of other faiths and other 
races. Any sense of fellowship which is to 
influence large affairs in large localities has, 
I am sure, to be animated by a respect for 
and an acceptance of the good intentions of 
others as these are manifested. And as this 
organization moves forward, I would hope 
that a part of its appeal to young men would 
be in helping them to share actively in a 
wider fellowship of all men of good will 
who are active in good works for a public 
There can no longer be any subtle 
sense of thanking God that we are not as 
other men are. There has rather to be an 
open and a joyous sense that our mandate 
includes the disposition to work loyally 
shoulder to shoulder with all other groups 
who profess the desire for what we may 
speak of as a Kingdom of God on earth. 

If there is to be a spirit of universalism 
in world political affairs, if there is to be a 
spirit of collaborative cooperation in indus- 
trial life and in international affairs, the 
educational influence which this organiza- 
tion has to generate is surely one which fos- 
ters a good neighbor policy not only within 
its own membership but out and far beyond 
with all men whom we are asked to call 
brothers. 

And I prophesy that as this truly fraternal 
spirit is manifested to the world in us, there 
need be no undue concern that men 
will not rally to support. Rather they will 
find that in their associated activity they are 
in fact practicing the presence of God. 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS worth of new American Protestant Churches and improvements are 
now being planned by architects according to a report by E. M. Conover, director of the Interdenomi- 
national Bureau of Church Architecture. Pastor’s Journal, Nov.-Dec., 1949. 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS were elected by the delegates to the biennial national conven- 
tion of the American Jewish Congress held in New York City on Nov. 9-13, 1949. 

President, Rabbi Irving Miller, New York; Chairman Executive Committee, Dr. Alfred J. Mar- 
row, New York; Chairman Administrative Committee, Rabbi Merton Herman, Chicago; Treasurer, 
Harold B. Cohen, New York; Secretary, Nathan Edelstein, Philadelphia. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION students, one-fifth of the nation’s total registration in in- 


stitutions of higher learning, are enrolled in evening 


classes, according to a national survey of uni- 


versity evening college problems and policies conducted by F. R. Neuffer, Dean of the University 


of Cincinnati Evening College. 


* * * * 
* * * * * + 
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Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


MYRTLE C. NASH 


Research Associate, Union College Character Research Project 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of ges Its implications for methods 


and materials im religious education are clear. Re 
advantage of every new fmding in scientific researc. 


od educators may well take 


Each abstract is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, which 
aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 23, 1949. 


This would seem to be a very important 
study. In our modern thinking about the 
basic value of democratic procedures, such 
studies as this one need to be examined care- 
fully. Such problems are never simple. 
Hasty and over-extreme generalizations do 
more harm than good. Here are some factors 
in the problem which are usually not con- 
sidered in discussions of the problem. 


2673. INGERSOLL, HAZEL L. (U. Tennessee, 
Knoxville.) A STUDY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF 
AUTHORITY PATTERNS IN THE FAMILY. Genet. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1948, 38, 225-302.— An at- 
tempt was made in this study to establish a clas- 
sification of parental authority patterns, to describe 
each class in detail, to trace the processes of author- 
ity transmission from one generation to the next, 
and to illustrate the transmission processes by using 
“ideal typical” cases. Three homogamous par- 
ental patterns were revealed: both husband and 
wife grew up in matricentric families, both reared 
in patricentric homes, both experienced balanced 
control in their homes. Two heterogamous pat- 
ental patterns were isolated: homes in which hus- 
bands’ parental control patterns were patricentric 
and the wives’ were matricentric, and vice versa. 
In the homogamous marriages the tendency was 
toward the reproduction of the parental authority 
patterns. In the heterogamous marriages the ten- 
dancy was toward equalitarian or balanced pat- 
terns. . the evidence has convinced the 
investigator that the transmission of authority pat- 
terns is largely dependent upon the introjection of 
the parental authority roles .... if we assume that 
the Equalitarian-Democratic relationship is desir- 
able, we must foster that type of authority pattern 
in his childhood experience. The authority roles 
apparently are learned and therefore can be taught.” 
Selected histories are presented in some detail. 41 
references— G. G. Thompson. 


Here is another paper in the same series as 
the preceding one and which needs to be read 
to increase one’s basic soundness for evalua- 
ting group therapy methods. 


2720. MITCHELL, S. D., & ZANKER, A. 
(Warlingham Park Hosp., Warlingham, Surrey, 
Eng.) THE USE OF’ MUSIC IN GROUP THERAPY. 
J. ment. Sci., 1948, 94, 737-748. — One hour a 
week sessions with mixed groups of hospitalized 
patients between 12 and 20 in number were held 
followed by group discussions. Romantic music 
produced emotional release but did not facilitate 
group cohesion. Serious contemporary music had 
more integrative effect and with inhibited schizoph- 
rencies brought repressed forces into consciousness. 
The formal structure of classical music provided 
security for patients of all types and tended to in- 
crease group cohesion. Because of egocentricity and 
consequent lack of humor comic music had little 
effect on the patients. For fostering integration 
of the individual personalities and increasing the 
harmony of the group as a whole traditional and 
folk songs were most effective. 21 references—— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


This is an especially interesting and sig- 
nificant paper, written by one who has had 
many years of experience in dealing with 
problems like this one. One point of sig- 
nificance in this study is the necessity for re- 
vising religious education objectives, in part 
at least, in terms of their effects in person- 
ality. 

2773. CASON, HuLsgy. (U. Miami, Fila.) 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PSYCHOPATH. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 105, 211-219.—It is 
desirable to have in mind a clear concept of psy- 


chopathic personality before attempting to decide 
whether or not any given case can be so diagnosed. 
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All symptoms of the psychopath are human and 
natural. These symptoms ically coincide with 
the forms of behavior which religious leaders have 
urged man to control. In judging the extent to 
which a given person is a psychopath account 
should be taken of the strength and prominence of 
the symptoms as well as the number of different 
symptoms. A person may be diagnosed as a psy- 
chopathic personality if he shows a reasonable 
number of the described symptoms in a fairly pro- 
nounced form. The great mass of the population 
falls somewhere between the psychopath and the 
saint.— R. D. Weitz. 


The whole problem of leadership and 
group processes is being studied nowadays 
wtih care. This book described one such 
research. We have far to go before we know 
the final answers. This is evidence in that 
direction. 

2883. FEDDER, RUTH. (Bucks County Schools, 
Pa.) GUIDING HOMEROOM AND CLUB ACTIVITIES. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. xix, 467 p. 
$4.50. — Boys and girls need group experience to 
develop skill in human relationships. Ability to 
contribute to the pleasure and welfare of others 
brings the individual a sense of personal worth. 
The best of today’s schools provide a laboratory 
for effective group work. Teachers who become 
competent group leaders are those who understand 
the entire group situation. The author takes a 
homeroom and two clubs from their first meetings 
of the school year throughout their evaluations of 
the year’s work and analyzes the role of the adult; 
describes his way of work with a group and dem- 
onstrates the actual process of adult and boys and 
girls working together; analyzes the group process 
and shows the dynamics out of which group pro- 
grams evolve; accounts and evaluates psychological 
reactions and social growth of individual members. 
classified bibliography— M. L. Pignat- 
eli. 


Here is another paper in the literature now 
being devoted to group experiences. The 
fact that this is related to early age levels 
makes it unusually interesting due to the 
predominance of material at the adult level. 


2913. TRAGER, HELEN M. (Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, New York.), & RADKE, 
MARIAN. GUIDANCE FOR HUMAN RELATIONS 
EDUCATION. Childh. Educ., 1949, 25, 210-215.— 
The Philadelphia Early Childhood Project reveals 
that by the time children come to school they are 
aware of social groups, may be affected by group 
attitudes, and can identify with groups. Identify- 
ing the beliefs, social awareness, and values of chil- 
dren is the first step in effective guidance in human 
relations, and the basis for building a curriculum 


i — G. H. Johnson. 
interesting contribution. It is 
unwise to make judgments in fields of pene 
edge in which one is uninformed. Here it 
is a certain group of psychiatrists who do so. 
Schweitzer shows how unfounded their as- 
sertions are. It is just as unwise in the other 
direction. Religious educators should make 
sure they know the facts before they make 

judgments in other fields. 
4922. SCHWEITZER. THE PSYCHIATRIC STUDY 
OF JESUS; EXPOSITION AND CRITICISM. Boston: 


This article contains a much needed ad- 
monition for those who with a minimum of 
training —_ their pol “common sense” to 
too great a degree. we have gotten to- 
gether all the evidence we can, there is still 
plenty of room for wise intuition without 
multiplying to the range of error inherent in 
such a method. 


4968. BERGLER, EDMUND. (251 Central Park 
West, New York.) DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS 


'G “HUN J. clin. Psychopath., 
1947, 8, 771-784.— The of onan and 
hunches is described as they apply in psychother- 


apy. It is pointed out, however, that necessary 
precaution needs to be made where guesses or 
hunches are used. One needs to guard against the 
extremes of taking one’s hunches too seriously, 
and the complete rejection of any intuitive notion. 
Guesses and hunches in py are un- 
avoidable although we must recognize that the 
majority of hunches are worthless. The author 
gives several examples of how hunches have aided 
in the diagnosis of difficult cases but cautions in- 
dividuals against making generalities where only 
vague possibilities exist——-G. A. Muench. 


| 
which meets the needs of the children. Parental 
acceptance and understanding of the school pro- 
gram is essential for successful human relations 
Beacon Press, 1948. 81 p. $2.00.— This is the 
first English translation of a 1913 German edition 
by the missionary doctor and theologian. He 
carefully examines the charges of contemporary 
psychiatrists that Jesus was paranoiac having ideas 
of reference, hallucinations, delusions of grandeur 
| and persecution. These claims he finds for the 
most part based upon uncritical treatment of unhis- ; 
of torical literary sources. Clinical data are not only 
scarce but misinterpreted. A closer study of the 
sayings and doings of Jesus show them to be co- 
herent with the ideas and expectations of the Jew- ; 
ish people of that day. He shared the eschatologi- ‘ 
cal views of his time that a new era was about to 
be inaugurated from heaven, in which he and his 
contemporaries would participate. In the context 
of his culture Jesus is better understood.— P. E. 
Johnson. 
IN PSYCHOTHERAPY — VERSUS _PREDICTIO 
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A new, constructive and reverent analysis of basic Biblical material 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN BELIEF 
by 
Louis Wallis 


In advance of its publication foremost scholars in our leading universities and 
theological seminaries acclaimed The Bible and Modern Belief as a fascinating dis- 
closure of hitherto unknown truths about the Scriptures. The Dean of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago (Professor Ovid R. Sellers) writes: 

Carrying it with me on a railroad journey, I became so absorbed that I 
took it into my berth and finished it at three in the morning. It shows that 

the social and religious teachings of the Bible are enhanced by relentless scien- 

tific criticism. 


In similar vein the Chairman of the Department of Semitic Languages in Harvard 
University (Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer) says: 


Dropping everything else, I devoted the day to this Sinan’ new 
volume. I like it immensely. The book emphasizes that religious faith need 
not fear the results of the most far-reaching scientific research into the Bible. 


The book stands entirely within the academic tradition of reverent modern schol- 
arship, but it applies novel criteria to the analysis of the Biblical documents. Its funda- 
mental thesis is that the religion of the One God was produced under Divine Provi- 
dence within the Holy Land and that the “Tabernacle in the Wilderness” is a device 
of unknown scribes who wrote at the time of the Babylonian Exile, when the Hebrew 
nation of twelve tribes had passed out of existence, leaving only the tribes of Judah to 
carry on the mission of Israel. The evidence presented is both surprising and convincing. 


Professor Isaac G. Mathews, of the Crozer Theological Seminary, writes: 


Illuniinating to all, revolutionary to some, this is an excellent volume. 
A fine piece of work and a product of the writer’s mature years. 


This remarkable treatise reveals the religion of the Bible evolving in ancient 
Palestine at a period like that of today, amid the rise and fall of nations. All serious 
students of the Bible will find it necessary as an aid to their understanding of Scripture. 


$2.50 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 6697 College Station Durham, North Carolina 
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Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task Together. 
By WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER AND PERCY 
Roy HAYWARD. Appleton, Wis.: C. C. Nelson 
os Company, 1949. xi + 292 pages. 

3.25. 


As a running account of the development and 
program of the International Council of Religious 
Education, Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task 
Together is a notable contribution to the history 
of religious education. It is written by two leaders 
who have taken responsible parts in spearheading 
the movement of which their book is a record. One 
is a professor of religious education who, through 
his classroom and many books and articles, has in- 
fluenced the thinking of present-day religious edu- 
cators as deeply as any man in America. The other 
is an administrator, author, and editor, who also is 
widely known and respected for his creative con- 
tributions. At every stage in the development ot 
the program of the International Council, both 
have carried their full share of the responsibilities. 
Perhaps no other two men in the country are so 
well equipped to interpret the trends toward Prot- 
estant cooperation in religious education. And their 
book is a remarkably clear and able presentation. 

After tracing briefly the origin and growth of 
the agencies which antedated organization of 
the Council, the book gives careful and detailed 
attention to the many aspects of the history and 
present program of the Council: its organizational 
structure, underlying philosophy, and curriculum 
development; its efforts toward the improvement 
of materials and methods in the religious education 
of children, youth, and adults; and the advances 
made in such fields as education for family life, 
leadership education, vacation and weekday church 
schools, field work and conventions, research, pub- 
lic relations, and revision of the Bible. In a chapter 
on meeting war and post-war needs, the authors 
make abundantly clear the consummate skill of the 
Council in adapting its program to changing de- 
mands; and, in a final chapter on “Choosing Main 
Directions,” there is set forth, in as comprehensive 
fashion as this reviewer has been able to find, the 
main trends which have actuated the movement 
from the beginning and which undoubtedly have 
left permanent deposits for Protestant cooperation 
in the future. 

In spite of the great values of the book — and 
it is the best single account now available of the 
history of Protestant religious education during the 
last quarter of a century — it must be pointed out 
that it is hardly an objective account of the move- 
ment as a whole. The International Council is 
only one, though it is certainly the most important, 
of the agencies of Protestantism in the field of re- 
ligious education. Its accomplishments are high- 
lighted and well set forth; the failures and the tre- 
inendous problems yet unsolved are minimized and 
often not even suggested. One cannot do every- 
thing in a single book, of course. And it is obvious 
that these authors sought deliberately to show the 
solid ground on which cooperation may move 
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ahead in the future. This they have done admira- 
bly. Sometimes in doing so, however, their en- 
thusiasm overreaches itself in statements that are 
hardly factual. Only one example, admittedly an 
extreme one, can be cited here. In reporting the 
work of the Department of Public Relations, which 
grew out of an action of the Board of Trustees in 
1941, it is reported that “The department has used 
every possible medium, every phase of the Coun- 
cil’s program, every movement, and every event in 
interpreting the Council’s ideals and purposes to 
the wider public.” (p. 262) Few directors of 
public relations can claim to have been so 
thorough! 

The title of the book itself is descriptive more 
of a hope than a reality. Together? Ask any leader 
who tries to secure effective cooperation among 
the major groups in one whole section of the 
country dominated by next to the largest Protestant 
body in America! Inquire why this body and over 
two hundred others are not officially connected 
with the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion nor with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America! Consider the articulate ag- 
gressiveness and the widespread influence of certain 
agencies which have been set up deliberatel 
opposition to these Councils! Facing its educa- 
tional task? How seriously? Count the number of 
churchmen in most any city across the nation who 
can be induced to attend an interdenominational 
gathering which is giving studied attention to the 
educational needs of the community and contrast 
the number with that of the people who can be 
depended upon to attend gatherings of their own 
denomination which are “inspirational” in char- 
acter! Ask the dean of a cooperative leadership 
training school in almost any metropolitan com- 
munity who is seeking the united support of the 
churches in an effort to improve the quality of 
church school teaching! Ask the executives of 
scores of city, county, and state councils whose 
programs, in objective and far-reach- 
ing in possibility, are scuttled because these execu- 
tives simply are unable to raise budgets which are 
ridiculously low in comparison with the needs! No, 
Protestantism is not facing its educational task, and 
Protestants are not facing the task together. They 
have gone a long way toward this accomplishment 
during the last twenty-five years. There are en- 
couraging signs that they may move more rapidly 
in the future. And the International Council of 
Religious Education deserves high praise for having 
done more than perhaps any other single agency 
to bring about this result. Bower and Hayward, 
by helping us to see the progress that has been 
made, will undoubtedly aid the surge toward co- 
operation. But until the rank and file of Protestant 
church members see more clearly the immensity 
and the difficulty of the task, unless they can be 
brought > & assume responsibility with greater ear- 
nestness than they show much evidence of being 
willing to do, success will be impossible-— Law- 
rence C. Little, Professor of Religious 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Church Activities for Young Couples. By GEORGE 
. GLEASON. New York: Association Press, 

1949. 127 pages. $1.50, paper. 

This book is a revision of an earlier volume 
that appeared in the 1930’s. It is an attempt to 
analyze the program emphases, types of leadership 
and the role of couple’s groups in the church. Re- 
flecting the major concern with economic problems 
of that era, the author expresses apprehension over 
the moderate emphases on such problems. “Most 
of the teachers appear to give lectures followed by 
a few minutes of questions.” (Page 60.) Young 
married couples have skills that will greatly 
strengthen the church that plans to use them, other- 
wise they will “swarm off.” In general, these are 
the conclusions of Gleason’s study. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, any approach to 
young adults that sets up married couples over 
against single persons creates more problems than 
it solves for the majority of Protestant churches. 
In a spot check of 485 young adult groups, I found 
71% were mixed (married and single persons at- 
tending), while only 21% were exclusive married 
couples groups. Of course, specific needs of mar- 
ried couples should be met, and it may be necessary 
to form special interest groups to consider problems 
of parent education. But I doubt whether the best 
form of adult education is achieved when all the 
variety of problems of adult life are considered by 
couples apart from other adults with whom they 
have common interests, backgrounds and experi- 
ences. They do not solve their problems in isola- 
tion from these persons. I think there is a good 
case for grouping parents with other adults, so that 
they explore their problems together rather than 
continue in study groups that are concerned only 
with child psychology and parent problems. 

The book contains some valuable suggestions for 
teachers that will help them to serve more clearly 
the needs of the persons with whom they are work- 
ing. This section of the book I consider to be the 
most valuable contribution.— Robert S. Clemmons, 
Department of Young Adults, Board of Education, 
Methodist Church. 


The Drama of Ancient Israel. By JOHN W. FLIGHT 
AND SOPHIA L. FAHS. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949. xv + 199 pages. $2.75. 

A Guide for Teachers. By ELSIE M. BUSH. 1949. 
47 pages. 

At last adolescent young folks will have the op- 
portunity to study the stirring period of the He- 
brews from the time of their invasion of Canaan 
through the powerful expansion of the kingdom 
under Solomon. Scholarly resources and pictures 
provide vivid approaches to this distant period with 
its stories of conquest, of warrior-judges, and of the 
development of the kingdom under Saul, David 
and Solomon. The stories are made interesting 
and real by connections with modern archaeologists 
and present-day situations in modern Palestine. 
This course is largely prepared by a student of the 
Old Testament and helps young people to face 
some of the problems of scholarship and particu- 
larly the religion of the period with its primitive 
conceptions of God and of conquest. In such a 
study young people are led to examine their own 
religious beliefs. Elsie M. Bush has done a supe- 
rior job in preparing the guide for the teachers. It 


is hoped that many leaders will avail themselves of 
this course for Church School classes, young peo- 
ple’s meetings, camps and conferences.— Edna M. 
Baxter, Professor of Education, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 


Time to Spare. By DOUGLAS V. STEERE. New 
ay 4 Harper & Brothers, 1949. 187 pages. 
2.00. 

Douglas Steere has done us a great good by writ- 
ing the first American manual on the “spiritual 
retreat” for Protestant Christians. The retreat 
movement has taken hold upon our Protestant 
world and it was time that some of our retreat 
practice be clarified in a manual. Who could do 
this better than the well known Quaker leader, 
Douglas Steere? He has written often concerning 
prayer and worship, and he has often acted as re- 
treat master. Though he has visited the principle 
retreat houses in Protestant Christianity, much of 
the pattern that he develops for the retreat comes 
out of his experience at St. Martin’s House at Ber- 
nardsville, New Jersey. 

“Time to Spare” is really a manual. Two sec- 
tions present the retreat pattern in the most useful 
form to any one who wants to understand this 
movement or who wants to conduct a retreat. 

The first section is a workbook which discusses 
the philosophy and present practice of the retreat 
movement. Simple, concrete suggestions are made 
regarding such details as the place for a retreat, 
preparation for it, the reception of the retreatants, 
the use of silence, the use of manual work, the 
retreat guide, etc. This is valuable material in its 
simple practicality. 

The second part of the book contains a cycle of 
Spiritual instruction. It gives you the actual medi- 
tations that Douglas Steere himself, might use on 
one of his own retreats. The general introduction 
by the retreat leader to those who have come, is 
followed by the various readings for meal times, 
the evening prayers and the basic spiritual instruc- 
tions or meditations. These are very helpful in 
their discussion of God’s grace, our answer to it, 
and the call to the practice of prayer at the final 
meeting. These meditations get down to bed-rock 
religious principles for living, concrete in their ap- 
plication to the person and his needs. Particularly 
helpful in the readings for meal time is the one 
concerning manual labor. A beginning retreat 
leader might well use the whole cycle in its entirety. 
— Clarence Seidenspinner, First Methodist Church, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Tears and Laughter. By KAHLIL GIBRAN. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Anthony R. Ferris: 
Edited by Martin L. Wolf. New rev. and enl. 
ed. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
126 pages. $2.75. 


The immense popularity of Kahlil Gibran’s most 
famous work, The Prophet, as well as of this new, 
revised, and enlarged edition of Tears and Laughter, 
is a phenomenon hard to explain to those unen- 
dowed with a natural appreciation for mystic gifts. 
Offered as a substitute for a systematic philosophi- 
cal or religious view of the world, these musings 
have in actuality no more to offer a man searching 
for a path to morality and happiness than a kind 
of ecstatic admonition that Beauty and Love are 
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all that really matter. This is not meant to slight 
in the least the grace and charm, as well as the 
deep feeling, which Gibran’s work undoubtedly 
possesses; but that is the kind of thing which either 
the reader likes or he doesn’t, and there is little 
more to be said about it. 

Gibran writes effectively of evil; however, he has 
never any other answer to it than death. For the 
lovers, for the widow and her child, only the per- 
manent sleep will do. He seems to preach that the 
only way to conquer life and its evil is, after think- 
ing ecstatically on the few bits of truth and love in 
it, to give up and die. 

Obviously the man is more the poet than the phi- 
losopher or theologian, and as a poet he un- 
doubtedly has great appeal for many readers. To 
them this revised collection will be another gem — 
as perhaps, indeed, it really is— Shirley Hanson, 
Lawrence College. 

Pastor’s Pocket Manual for Hospital and Sickroom. 
By EDMOND H. BABBITT. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 160 
pages. $1.75. 

Creative ministers are constantly on the alert for 
constructive aids to more significant service to per- 
sons. In this book every aspect of the pastoral 
function is discussed in a most helpful manner. 
The author reveals more than a speaking acquaint- 
ance with recognized authorities in the field of min- 
istering to the sick in body and mind and has 
given us the benefit of his intensive study. Accord- 
ing to the author two types of material have been in- 
cluded: “that which is strictly for the instruction 
of the minister, and that which he can use in carry- 
ing out his pastoral work with the sick.” 

The pages of this excellent aid are devoted to 
the manner in which “God’s representative” should 
conduct himself in the hospital, in any sickroom, 
and in the hours which loved ones are facing the 
last moments of earth’s sunset. One finds guidance 
in the art of praying for persons facing difficult 
and widely varying experiences. One learns how 
to be a better interpreter of the disciplines of dark- 
ness and how best to lead the sufferer or the sor- 
rowing to the fountain of light and consolation. 
The reader will find invaluable the lists of “ten 
harmful things” to avoid, and the “ten helpful 
things” to employ. 

Added to the author’s wise counsel, are selected 
scripture readings for general use, before surgery, 
for one in pain, for those who worry, for one seek- 
ing forgiveness, for one facing death. There are 
also companion prayers and poems and an abbre- 
viated ritual for The Lord’s Supper. The quality 
of ministerial effectiveness will improve greatly by 
following the suggestions of this man ; 
Raymond Grant, First Methodist Church, Sim 
mento, California. Poe 


The Man from Nazareth: As His Contemporaries 
Saw Him. By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. New 
ae Harper & Brothers, 1949. 282 pages. 
Because direct study of the mind of Jesus is so 

difficult and so easily leads to subjective distortion, 

Fosdick tries an “indirect method of approach” and 

seeks to look at Jesus through the eyes of the peo- 

ple who actually met the Master during his minis- 


try. By way of preface there is given a stout de- 
fense of the historicity of Jesus, who was “a real 
man, not a myth.” Then Fosdick deals with the 
reaction of contemporary groups to Jesus. These 
include the crowds, the scribes and Pharisees, the 


=. There is a select bibliography and two in- 
lexes. 

The clarity and popular style join with spiritual 
earnestness and human sympathy to insure this 
book a favorable reception. The presentation is a 
good corrective to any tendencies to ignore or be- 
little the vital humanity of Jesus. 

It may be suggested that the historicity of Jesus, 
once debated in certain circles, is too firmly estab- 
lished to call for a twenty-five page defense; that at 
times, especially in the chapter on “Jews with a 
world-wide outlook,” things are said about Jesus 
on very little gospel evidence, in order to include 
issues which interest the author; and that the death 


's attention 


"Fhe final fact concerning Jesus is not what these 
groups thought about him during his life. Nor 
can his significance be adequately grasped by a 
method which focuses almost exclusively upon his 
teaching and public ministry. These ust be in- 
cluded, but each gospel writer gives at least a quar- 
ter of his space to the final challenge, arrest, cruci- 
fixion, and resurrection. No New Testament writer 
gives any other focus, and Form Criticism has made 
it clear that the Church from its first days had no 
other focus. The final question therefore concerns 
the meaning of the Cross and Resurrection for 
those contemporaries and for ~ 4 Granted such an 
interpreting frame-work, practicall ly everything in 
the book will take a constructive ps Bae Floyd V. 
Filson, Professor of New Testament, McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 

& 


Christ. By MAXIMILIAN BEYER. New York: 

— Library, 1949. ix + 284 pages. 

5.00 

The thesis of this highly unorthodox biography 
of Jesus is that Judaistic doctrines of sin and of the 
Deity are the cause of all functional and emotional 
disorders. Christ's ability to perform some of the 
miracles reported in the Gospels is regarded as due 
to his insight that diseases like palsy were caused 
by the Jewish idea of sin which, according to this 
author, was predominantly sexual. This method 
of healing is verifiable in dealing with psychoneu- 
roses today. 

While this is an illuminating approach to a study 
of certain miracles, the author’s portrait of Jesus is 
somewhat distorted by his preoccupation with his 
thesis and by his lack of historical insight. For 


f 
y 
self-complacent, religious and moral outcasts, 
y women and children, his first disciples, militant 
E nationalists, and Jews with a world-wide outlook. 
The Epilogue stresses the continuing relevance of 
the teaching and ministry of Jesus. Ten packed 
pages of footnotes, inconveniently exiled to the 
back of the book, consist mainly of Scripture refer- 
; 
and resurrection of Jesus, while not left unmen- 
tioned, play no such role as they do in the Gospels 
and the earliest Church. The latter fact could be 
: explained by saying that attitudes of people during 
7 the public ministry are being studied, were it not 
| for the Epilogue, which still leaves the modern 
- directed essentially at the teach- 
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example, he states that among the Gospel writers 
“only John approximated a fair understanding” (p. 
25) ‘a Jesus. He declares that Jesus “was destined 
to break completely with every tenet and institution 
of Judaism” (p. 84), that he “repudiated Jahve 
and everything such a concept of the deity implied” 

(p. 136) and that the apparent deaths of Lazarus 
and Jesus were merely cases of “suspended anima- 
tion.” Christ’s greatest miracle and achievement 
was regeneration or mental re-birth. 

Paul is severely castigated in this volume. He is 
regarded as the greatest of all the Judaizers (!) and 
“the most powerful factor in the undoing of 
Christ’s teaching.” (p. 213). The traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity is set forth as a polytheistic 
belief in three personalities —’the Judaistic Jahve 
—a deified scapegoat — and the pagan fire god.” 
(p. 216) 

The author of this book is Director of the Re- 
Education Foundation.— James C. Perkins, First 
Congregational > Texas. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. Il: Zephan- 
tah, Nabum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Obadiah, Malachi, Joel and Jonah, in the King 
James Version, with Introductions and Critical 
Notes. By JuLtus A. BEWER. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 112 pages. 75 cents. 
In completing this second volume of his treat- 

ment of The Book of the Twelve Prophets, the 

Emeritus Professor of Old Testament at Union 

Theological Seminary makes available to a poten- 

tially wider audience than would have access to his 

work in The International Critical Commentary or 
to his The Literature of the Old Testament, com- 
ments on the minor prophets. Here a pamphlet of 
little more than one hundred pages contains the 
text of nine prophets, annotations to the text, and 
introductions to each prophet and his period. The 
historical settings are given succinctly and the fun- 
damental message of each prophet set forth plainly. 
The work of Zephaniah is believed to have been 
occasioned by the advance of the Scythians; Na- 
hum’s prophecy of the fall of Nineveh is held to 
be a genuine prophecy rather than just a descrip- 
tion at or after the event; Habakkuk is said to have 
referred to the Chaldeans as the present text has it, 
and not to Alexander and the Greeks as a proposed 
change in the text would make it. The Habakkuk 

Commentary from ’Ain Feshkha is not mentioned 

The chief question concerning this series would 

probably be as to the wisdom of basing it upon 

the King James Version; a considerable proportion 
of the annotations is taken up with emendations 
and interpretations which later translations take 
for granted— Jack Finegan, Professor of Old and 
New Testament Literature and Interpretation, Pa- 
cific School of Religion. 


The Early Methodist People. By LESLIE F. 
CHURCH. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1949. viii + 286 pages. $4.75. 

This book is something new in Methodist his- 
torical writing. It is an attempt to tell the story 


of the early Methodist movement based upon the 
records left behind by a cross section of the com- 
mon people who made up the early Methodist 

. The story from the standpoint of the early 
Methodist leaders is familiar to every student of 


eighteenth century England, but told from the 
standpoint of those who constituted the rank = 
file of the movement is something that no one has 
before attempted. As a result, much new light 1s 
shed upon the inner workings of the little groups, 
—the bands and the classes —— which supplied the 
life giving spark to the new reformation. 

The early Methodist people were not all of one 
type, for as the movement developed it reached into 
the middle class, and even found some devoted 
disciples among the nobility — as was Lady Hunt- 
ington. The ordinary people, however, were natu- 
rally the first to respond, “the nameless folk in the 
crowd, or even in the gutter,” for the Methodist 
gospel was first heard in the highways and streets, 
in the market places and the lanes. In the words 
of Adam Clarke, the most learned student of the 
Scripture of the day, yet at the same time a humble 
Methodist preacher, Methodism set out to evange- 
lize “those who were wandering upon the dark 
mountains, those who belonged to no church.” The 
early Methodists ministered to people moving from 
the rural villages to the new industrial cities; peo- 
ple who worked long hours in factories, or the 
mines, and often lived in grimy hovels. They pro- 
claimed a saviour who would “receive you with a 
mountain of sin; yet “the smallest particle of faith 
in the dust at his feet would remove it.” It is not 
strange that such a gospel would find a ready re- 
sponse from the humble poor. The chapter on 
“The Homeless and their Chapel-Building” tells a 
story of early Methodist achievement of unusual 
significance and interest. “Shut out of the 
churches,” the Methodists turned to the fields; but 
they soon found “the fields were too big,” and so 
chapel building began. By the time of Wesley’s 
death in 1791 there were 626 chapels under his 
supervision, and six years later there were 1,540 of 
them scattered throughout the land. An unusually 
interesting chapel story is that of an old Huguenot 
chapel in London which had become the property 
of an Anglican parish. In 1743, through the 
goodwill of the rector, it was acquired by the 
Methodists, and being a consecrated building, John 
Wesley often celebrated Holy Communion there. 
The Sunday after it was opened for Methodist use, 
no less than eighteen hundred were present to com- 
mune. The first Methodist headquarters in London 
was originally a cannon foundry built over for 
Methodist use, but by 1764 it had become unsafe, 
and the present Wesley’s Chapel on City Road was 
projected. It was opened in 1778 and stands within 
two hundred yards of the old foundry, and is today 
the principal Methodist shrine in London. 

Chapter III treats of the spiritual experiences of 
the early Methodists, and contains most enlighten- 
ing accounts of the application of the peculiar 
Methodist doctrines of assurance and Sanctification. 
Both doctrines brought much fierce criticism, and 
even contempt, on the Methodists, but Wesley 
staunchly defended them both, though there is no 
account of his ever having publicly claimed to have 
had the latter experience. It is most profitable, as 
well as interesting, to look in on some of the early 
Methodist class meetings — Methodism’s family 
hearth, as described in Chapter IV., and also to 
enter the Methodist homes and get an intimate 
glimpse of Methodist conduct as they went about 
their daily tasks, all of which can be done by the 
reader by turning to the two concluding chapters. 
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In this book the author has made the early Metho- 
dist people come to life before our eyes — William 
W. Sweet, Chairman of the Faculty, Perkins School 
of Theology, Southern Methodist University. 


Rise Up and Walk. By Percy ELLIottr LINDLEY. 
oy Chapman and Grimes, 1948. 167 pages. 


Out of a rich experience in counseling college 
youth, the Dean of High Point College has pro- 
vided for such youth a wholesome antidote to the 
pessimistic determinism which pervades much of 
modern literature. His book is based upon a con- 
viction that “our American young people, sur- 
rounded by every type of opportunity, can rise to 
such levels of independence, leadership, and service 
as they personally may care to attain.” (Foreword) 
Numerous examples are cited of people who, be- 
ginning life with the cards stacked against them, 
have achieved places of influence and power by the 
exercise of intelligence and pluck. So, Dean Lind- 
ley concludes, “Instead of pitying people for hav- 
ing to live in unpromising circumstances, we ought 
to be showing them how to rise triumphantly above 
them.” (p. 20) 

Various “ladders that lead up” are discussed; and 
several chapters offering practical suggestions for 
those who may dare to climb them are given such 
captions as “Go within, young man;” “Walk alone 
and like it;” “Why not be modern?”; “Steer by 
the stars;” and “The open door.” 

The author is aware of the possibly deadening 
effect of our modern environment upon young peo- 
ple: “A sort of aristocratic crust overlays the 
order, hard to break through. Those already high 
in the scheme of things, enjoying a place in the sun, 
lose no opportunities for entrenching themselves 
against those who threaten an upsurge from the 
bottom.” ( (e 26) But he minimizes the difficul- 
ties from this direction. The book is therefore 
much more congenial to the spirit of a group of 
Kiwanians or Rotarians, men who have suc- 
cessful in climbing the ladder themselves, than to 
that of experienced social workers who deal with 
people at the lower end. In any case, if this re- 
viewer had a son (or daughter) in high school or 
college, he would receive a copy of this book and 
be urged to read it, among other reasons for the 
very good one that it is so much in contrast with a 
lot of the tripe college youth are reading today.— 
Lawrence C. Little, Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 


The Old Testament, Vol. I: Genesis to Esther. 
Translated by RONALD KNOX. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1948. 739 pages. $7.00. 


Monsignor Knox, a converted Catholic and the 
son of the Anglican Bishop of Manchester, was 
chaplain to Roman Catholic students at Oxford. 
He undertook this new translation from the Vul- 
gate Latin at the request of the English Catholic 
hierarchy, withdrawing into a convent for the pur- 
pose. The first of two volumes of the translation 
of the Old Testament includes also Judith and 
Tobias, and of course the translation of Esther in- 
cludes the —a portions of that book. The 
translation has a diocesan imprimatur, and the 


( 
(Ekron), “Gaboa” (Gibeah), “Eliseus” (Elisha), 


faiths which were made on Msgr. Knox’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament. The translator has 


Mickey Marcus; The Story of Colonel David Mar- 
cus. By JUDITH HALPERIN AND PHYLLIS 
KREINIK. Illustrations by Rita Schweitzer. 
me York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1949. 

1.50. 


Mickey Marcus, a figure worthy of biographical 
treatment is effectively portrayed by the students of 
an English class at Erasmus Hall High School in 
Brooklyn, New York. The United States played 
an important role in the creation of the new-old 
State of Israel. It is therefore timely and valuable 
that our children be exposed to this human heart- 
warming story of Colonel David Marcus, an Amer- 
ican Lafayette. 

A graduate of West Point, an American veteran 
of World War II, Colonel Marcus was killed in 
Jerusalem last year while serving with the Israeli 
army. His life story reveals a record of unselfish- 
ness, courage, integrity, tolerance and adventure in 
the true American tradition. 

The characterization is a well planned and skill- 
fully executed project. The biography written in 
simple language creates a genuine interest in 
Marcus family. Human sympathy and kindness 
are stimulated as the adventure unfolds. Lessons 
in courage and religious tolerance are taught. The 
deftly drawn illustrations emphasize important de- 
tails which illuminate and set the mood for the 


story. 

This collaborated effort on the part of the stu- 
dents in the public High School is indeed a tribute 
to the faculty who inspired and guided such a fine 
project. It must have been a wonderful experience 


translator’s note, significantly dated on St. Jerome’s 
Day, 1948, has the caution that neither common 
sense nor canon law would justify its authorization 
for public use without further and more expert 
scrutiny. 

a It is an excellent translation, and should be of 
service to both the biblical scholar and general 
reader interested in learning the nature of the con- 
tents of the Vulgate. It is in good modern English, 
although the traditional thee’s and thow’s ate re- 
tained. Following the lead of Bishop Challoner’s 
revision of the Douay version, the translator has 
altered “Salmon” into the more familiar “Solo- 
mon,” and also has “Jonathan” for “Jonathas,” and 
“Lebanon” for “Libanus.” The Protestant reader 
will, however, find unfamiliar latinized names 
which are retained, such as “Noe” (Noah), 
etc. The footnotes are instructive, giving some of 
the more important Hebrew variants from the Vul- 
gate, occasional Septuagint variants, alternative or 
literal translations, references to other passages for 
comparison, and the interpretation of some difficult 
verses. The comments are revealing and instruc- 
tive, and one wishes there were more of them. 
There is no doubt but that this work will receive 
the same favorable comments from scholars of all 
recently issued through the same publishers a vol- 
ume entitled “The Trials of a Translator.” Her- 
bert G. May, Professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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for the young people. Their story of Mickey Mar- 

cus should be a pleasant addition to the library 

shelf of any six to ten year old_— Nathan Brilliant, 

Director, Cleveland Bureau of Jewish Education. 


Youth — Key to America’s Future; An Annotated 
Bibliography. By MERRITT M. CHAMBERS AND 
ELAINE EXTON. Washington: American Coun- 
cil of Education, 1949. vii + 117 pages. $2.00. 
Here is a welcome addition to the resources now 

available in the field of understanding and work- 

ing with youth. This is a bibliography containing 

240 annotations of recent books, pamphlets, and 

magazines, most of which were published between 

1943-1948. Prepared under the American Coun- 

cil’s Committee on Youth Problems, this book sup- 

plements Menefee and Chambers’ American 

Youth: An Annotated Bibliography published in 

1938. 

The worker with youth will find here in addition 
to the usual annotations, concise summaries and 
brief quotations which in themselves have reading 
value. The classifications are diverse enough to 
cover the wide range of materials in the youth 
field. This reviewer feels the section on religion 
is the weakest in the book. For example, no ref- 
erence at all is made to the religious books pub- 
lished by Haddam House which have found wide 
acceptance in church youth circles. 

A well written 12-page introduction provides 
an excellent summary and cross-section of the prob- 
lems youth face today. This is a book which should 
be in the hands of every worker with youth as in 
the library of every youth serving agency.— 
Hoover Rupert, Youth Department, General Board 
¢ Education of the Methodist Church, Nashville, 

enn. 


Finding God through Work and Worship. By 

MARY ESTHER MCWHIRTER. Boston: Pilgrim 

Press, 1949. 176 pages. $2.00. 

There are several things which a course for Jun- 
iors ought to provide such as an over-all enterprise 
which commands the desire and purpose of the 
class. It should divide into many special activities 


calling for diverse talents and interests. Then one - 


expects exact information, definite references to 
source materials a considerable part of which will 
naturally be in the Bible. These things are fur- 
nished in this co-operative series vacation school 
text. Most teachers wish they had a secretary who 
would make a list of everything they would need 
for the session and that is done for them. The 
teacher needs to keep the over-all purpose in the 
minds of the pupils. — A. J. W. Myers, Toronto, 


The Negro In the United States. By E. FRANKLIN 
FRAZIER. New York: MacMillan Company,. 


1949. xxxi + 767 pages. $8.00. 

An antidote for the debilitating effects of a ro- 
mantic acceptance of all that is included in the 
ideal of inter-racial brotherhood, and solid food for 
the serious student of intercultural relations, The 
Negro In the United States is a valuable addition to 


the rapidly increasing list of resources in the field. 

Written by E. Franklin Frazier, Professor of Soci- 

ology in Howard University, this extensive study 

ins in value because of the fact that it is written 

y one who ¢gepresents the people of whom he is 
writing. 

Dr. Frazier has been exhaustive in his sociologi- 
cal approach to an understanding of the subject, 
beginning with the position of the Negro in the 
historical scene, but dealing with the present situa- 
tion for more than three-quarters of the book. 
Herein he surveys the Negro community, both 
urban and rural, with concomitant study of social 
and economic patterns, involving family life, 
Church activities, and business efforts. 

Particularly valuable is the presentation of the 
work of the Negro in educational advancement, in 
the light of social conditions which have hindered 
such progress. There is also a survey of specific 
difficulties which have preyed upon Negroes — 
problems of health, unemployment, poverty, 
linquency, family disorganization — as they have 
become more severe in an environment of preju- 
dice and discrimination. The book concludes with 
a consideration of prospects for integration of the 
Negro into American society. 

The volume tends to make the reader humble, 
as he witnesses the development of a people against 
the greatest of odds, for any American ought to be 
shamed by the realization of his own involvement 
in the sins of his own nation; and any one who 
worships the one God should stop to ask forgive- 
ness for his nia of those who are “of one 
blood” with him. 

The book has one fault, and that is its price, 
$8.00. The cost may prevent its inclusion in the 
average home or study library. However, it should 
be made available in every institutional or public 
library, and be read widely— Harold W. Fildey, 
Instructor in Religious Education, Union Theologi- 


Psychology and Religion for Everyday Living. By 
CHARLES T. HOLMAN. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1949. x + 178 pages. $2.50. 
Since his retirement as Professor of Pas- 

toral Duties at University of Chicago Divinity 
School, Dr. Holman has been minister of the 
Union Church of Guatemala City, putting to work 
the insights and methods he has long been teaching 
younger ministers. This book consists of fifteen 
chapters that seem to represent sermons or popular 
lectures on religious psychology. For the laymen 
and the church school teacher they will be inform- 
ing and inspiring. 

As men everywhere seek a satisfying life they 
are confronted by frustrations, anxieties and defeats 
that call for larger personal resources. The book 
seeks to indicate how a psychological understanding 
of ourselves and the resources of religious faith 
may assist one in attaining a liberated and fulfilled 
life. From the viewpoint of dynamic psychology 
and religious experience working perspectives are 
presented for practical use in human living. — Paul 
E. Johnson, Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Boston University. 
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